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Editorial Correspondence. 


| Frarwe, Belgium and Germany— Crops, Scenery and 
Agriculture. 


| 


| Frrenp Harris: Having just returned from a rapid 
and interesting tour of nearly three weeks on the 
Continent, I will give our readers a glance at the ap- 
| pearance of the countries through whieh we passed— 
|reserving for another occasion more extended remarks 
/on matters connected with the agriculture of these 
| countries. 

| In France we visited mostly the best grain-growing 
| districts, as well as the environs of Paris, and after 
what we have seen of the abundance and excellence 
| of the wheat and other grain crops there, it is no lon- 
|ger a matter of surprise to us that France furnishes 
,80 large a proportion of the wheat at present impor- 
| ted into England. We have frequently traversed for 
ten or twenty miles at a time through what appeared 
like one unbroken field of wheat, with only a few 
patches of other crops interspersed in it, and as it was 
just ripening for the harvest, a more beautiful and im- 
pressive sight we have rarely if ever beheld. How it 
is that so large a proportion of the land as we wit- 
nessed—full one-half of the-whole—can be kept in 
wheat without disadvantage, is a question that inter- 
ested us much, and one which we have not yet had 
fully answered, although thorough cultivation and ma- 
nuring, are the two great agencies employed. (We 
shall speak of this again hereafter. ) 

The appearance of the country in the 
of France and Germany, is strikingly different to that 
of England or the United States. in the first place, 
no fences or hedges of any kind are to be seen, and 
the land being very smooth and but gently undulating. 
its appearance is in many places like a vast prairie, 
only dotted with here and there a little village, or an 
occasional group of trees. In the next place, the til- 
lers of the land, whether owners or renters, all reside 
in small towns and villages, instead of isolated farm 
houses, as with us, and all the domestic animals they 
possess, (which are very few,) are kept in sheds or 
stables, on what is called the “soiling system,” in 
England; or if led or driven to pasture, a person is em- 
ployed to watch them. 

In the grazing districts we saw large herds of cat- 
tle, and some sheep, and here we found the scenery 
more like that of England, abounding with trees and 
hedge rows. 

In the neighborhood of Paris the land is mostly oe- 
cupied with market gardens for the supply of vegeta- 
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bles, fruits and flowers; and nowhere have we seen | and it is vain for the farmers of the United States to 


such evidence cf skill in cultivation displayed as here. | 
In the culture of the finer vegetables, as well as of! 
flowers, the market gardeners of Paris certainly excel | 
all others, and in no city are these articles so abund- 
ant and in so large request. We found quite a num- 
ber of new kinds of vegetables and flowers of which we 
have engaged seeds for our friends in Ohio; also, a 
few kinds of grain and other agricultural seeds. Of! 


calculate on England as a market for their wheat and 
flour while so many countries close at hand have a 
large surplus to spare, which can be poured into mar- 
ket at one-tenth the cost and risk of transportation 
which our farmers must incur. Let our farmers think 
of these facts, and make their calculations accord- 
ingly. 


The wheat crop of France and Belgium, &c , may 


these, more anon. now be counted as safe, and is admitted to be above 

In Belgium, as is well known, the art of agriculture | an average one. That of England also looks well, 
has long been carried to a very high degree of perfec-| and in the southern counties will soon be ripe. Bad 
tion, hence we were not surprised at finding the coun- | weather may destroy a portion at harvest time, but 
try generally under a high degree of cultivation; still| that is not probable. Other grain crops likewise 
the reality largely exceeded our anticipations, especi-| promise well, and potatoes seem to have nearly or 





ally the amount and excellence of the crops of wheat| 
and rye. ‘Taking the whole of Belgium together, it is 
evident that an immense surplus of bread stuffs is | 
produced, except in unfavorable seasons. The pres- 
ent crop of wheat is very good, and just ripening for | 
the sickle. Rye, also, is good, and now being cut. | 
Of the practice of farming in Belgium, kind of imple- | 
ments used, &c., we shall make some remarks at an-| 
other time. 


In Germany our observations were confined to the | 


Prussian district, the region along the Rhine neces 


Cologne to Mayence and around Frankfort. A more 
highly interesting, beautiful and productive country, 
can nowhere be found, nor have we ever seen a more 
industrious and apparently contented people, than the 


rural population, notwithstanding the many evidences | 


of excessive toil and a lack of the ordinary comforts 
of life. The crops here, asin France and Belgium, 
consist more largely of wheat and rye than we expec- 
ted to find, and only a small portion, comparatively, 
of the land is unfit for cultivation, while the larger 
portion is made to produce vastly greater crops than is 
common in our country. 

Along the banks of the Rhine and on other hill 
slopes, are found the most suitable soil for the grape, 
and the extent of the vine culture in these parts is 
quite surprising, as is also the vast amount of labor 
displayed in preparing the steep and rocky hill sides 
for the vines. 

Much of the labor in the fields and vineyards of 
Germany, is performed by women; and a pair of cows 
yoked to a cart with a woman as driver, is no uncom- 
mon sight, even in the refined cities of Frankfort and 
Mayence. The style of wagons, plows and other 
implements of farm use, also appear to an American 
about a century behind the age. Certainly they do 
not indicate very great progress or improvement in ag- 
riculture. The Belgians and French are far in ad- 
vance of the Germans in these respects, but these 
countries are all behind the English and Americans in 
their implements and machinery, as well as in the ap- 
plication of science to the practice of agriculture. For 
although German and French chemists have done 
great service for agriculture during the past twenty 
years, the benefits of their labors appear to have been 
less realized in their own countries than in others.— 
The reason, doubtless, is owing to the want of educa- 
tion among farmers, and the absence of agricultural 
papers and other cheap means of diffusing the princi- 
ples of science among the people. In Belgium the 
Government has discovered this great want, and is 
now having published and distributed gratuitously, 
small tracts and pamphlets on Science and Practical 
Agricul* «2. 

Notwithstanding the many disadvantages under 
which the people live and labor in these countries we 
have mentioned, it is obvious to our mind that in all 


ordinary seasons when wars do not suspend the opera- | *" 
tions of commerce, there will be an abundance of bread soil. 
produced in Europe to supply the wants of the people, 


quite escaped disease this season. 

The Great Show of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England commences this day at Windsor 
Park, 20 miles from London, and will continue for 
three days. It is said to be the largest and best dis- 
play of farm stock ever assembled in the world, and I 
must close this letter hastily in order to go and see. 
Look out for a notice of it in my next letter. 

Farewell. M. B. B. 

Londen, July 16, 1851. 


—___+—eoe 


Crops in Tuscarawas-=--The Potato Bug---Grain 
and Stock Market. 


Epitors Onto Cuttivator: The wheat crop in this 
| part of the State is now fully secured, and although 
| the yield in places may not be quite so heavy as last 
| year, yet the average for the county is quite as good, 
| the quality never better, and the quantity of the pres- 


ent crop greater than any ever produced in this part 
‘of the State. The Eturian, Soule wheat, blue-chaff, 
| and red-chaff bearded, are the best standard varieties. 
The Mediterranian does not rank in comparison with 
|many other varieties, and will compose but a small 
| portion of the coming crop. Rye has been raised to 
|a greater extent for the last year than formerly, and 
| the yield large, when the advantages of pasture, and 
| change of crops to the soil, the small difference there 
is in the Cleveland and Cincinnati markets, in the 
| prices of rye and wheat are taken into account, rye 
| might be raised more extensively to advantage. The 
| oats crop will be the heaviest that has been cut for 
many years; and corn is doing well on sandy soils, 
| but on heavy clay soils, the crop is very backward, and 
| must be short, yet the quantity put out is much larger 
|than usual, and the attention paid to cultivation deci- 





|dedly better than formerly. Potatoes have promised f 


jan abundant crop until within a few weeks since, 
| when the bug has commenced its ravages in countless 
| numbers over the country, cutting off the tops, which 
| must arrest the growth of the roots and injure as well 
{as lessen the crop. I have tried experiments upon 
| the animals with plaster and lime with but little sue- 
cess. Fire and faggot appears to be the most effec- 
tual agent that can be brought to bear upon them. I 
have no doubt but a flock of turkies would sensibly 
affect their numbers. Of fruit, there will be but lit- 
| tle, no more than barely a taste while the ripening 
season lasts. 

If we compare the depressed state of the wheat 
market with the brisk demand for wool, and all kinds 
|of stock at fair remunerating prices, the farmer can- 
| not be at a loss to know what direction to give to his 
| business. 
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We must export more stock and less grain, | 


|plow less, and graze more. We should then have | 


more comfort and Jess hard labor to 





YantT. 
Mineral Hills, Tuscarawas co., O., July 22, 1851. 
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Agricultural Employment of Gypsum. | 


Professor Way, at the meeting of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, commenced his lecture 
by stating the chemical composition of Gypsum, or 
Plaster of Paris. He described it as a Hydrated Sul- 
phate of Lime, consisting of— 


Sulphuric ~~ S008 cumgnees, [} Sulphuric 

‘i ‘Neid 46-5 ¢ imgeneral terms, Acid 

Water, 21-0) f bout = = | 1.5 Water. 
100-0 


It occurred in the older transition rocks, in the secon- 
dary strata, (especially in the new sandstone,) and in 
the tertiaries above the chalk: in the London and Pa- 
ris beds, the Oxford clay, the red marl in Cheshire, 
above the salt beds, and generally in the counties of 
Cumberland, Stafford, Derby, and Nottingham; in the 
state of alabaster, and also in the form of lance- 
headed crystals, as selenite. The color of natural 
gypsum varied according to its impregnation with iron 
and other substances. He submitted to the members 
some specimens from Normandy, Nottingham and 
Derbyshire, which had that morning been received 
from Mr. Brashfield, in which this variety of color 
was shown. It was soluble in 461 times its weight of 
water. When heated to 272 degrees, its water was 
driven off, and the gypsum lost about one-fifth of its. 
weight; it would then easily be reduced to a fine pow-| 
der, and became the well known substance, “ Plaster 
of Paris,” so extensively used in plastic operations; 
the powder on being wetted, assuming a compact 
mass, having the shape of the vessel or mould into 
which it was poured. Professor Way supposed this 
binding effect to be the mechanical result of the in- 
terlacing of the crystals formed during the operation | 
of the water on the plaster of Paris. If heated too 
strongly, however, as, for instance, at 400 degrees, the 
common heat of a baker’s oven, it would not set af-| 
terwards on the admixture with water. He thought 
there might perhaps prove to be an advantage in this 
result when gypsum was required for application to’ 
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on vegetation was very capricious and often fallacious: 
although occasionally useful, like common salt, it was 
sometimes successful, and other times not so. These 
apparently inconsistent results had arisen from want 
of care in noticing the precise circumstances in each 
case of the application of this manure. To one of 
these cases he had just made reference, namely, to 
that of gypsum being already present in the soil, as 
on the new red sandstene and Oxford clay formations, 
and therefore not further required by crops growing 





/on such land. Failure might also be due to the want 


of sufficient moisture, or to the absence of any other 
necessary ingredient in the soil. When the land was 
in good condition to produce crops, the gypsum might 
be applied under favorable circumstances. Professor 
Way then proceeded to discuss the theory of the ac- 
tion of gypsum. If it in certain cases proved of ser- 
vice, in what manner, it might be asked, was this ben- 
eficial result produced? what had been the mode of 
action in character and circumstance? Was the lime, 
the sulphuric acid, or both; or sulphur alone, the cause? 
He would first refer to its direct, and then to its indi- 
rect action on vegetation. Sir Humphry Davy had 
found, in the course of his researches into the rela- . 
tion between plants and soils, that there existed more 
gypsum in clover and sainfoin than in other plants 
which he had examined; and he therefore drew the 
conclusion that gypsums, as a whole, namely, as a 
combination of sulphuric acid and lime, acted merely 
as an essential food of plants. 

“In examining the ashes of sainfoin, clover, and 
rye grass, I found that they afforded considerable 
quantities of gypsum; and this substance, probably, 
is intimately combined as a necessary part of their 
woody fibre. If this be allowed, it is easy to explain 
the reason why it operates in such small quantities; 
for the whole of a clover crop, or sainfoin crop, on an 
acre, according to my estimation, would afford by in- 
cineration only three or four bushels of gypsum.”— 
Dr. H. Davy’s Seventh Lecture. 

In none of the experiments made by Sir H. Davy 
did gypsum appear to increase the putrefaction of an- 
imal matter, or the decomposition of manure. He 
found the Berkshire and Wiltshire peat ashes contain 


the soil, as it would no longer have binding properties. | a considerable portion of this substance: the Newbury 
He then performed a very simple and striking experi-| peat ashes contained from one-fourth to one-third; the 
ment to show how easily gypsum could be recognized | Stockbridge peat ashes a larger proportion. He had, 
when held in solution by water. He filled two tum-) however, examined many peat ashes in which no gyp- 
bler glasses with water impregnated with gypsum:) sym was found. In general, when fresh peat, on be- 
into one of these he poured a solution of oxalate of ing acted upon by vinegar, emitted a smell of Harro- 
ammonia, which immediately gave a copious white | gate water, he thought it might be inferred that it 
precipitate, indicating, however, in this case, the pre-| would furnish gypsum. Baron von Liebig considers 
sence of sulphuric acid. The two tests thus establish-| that the sulphuric acid of gypsum becomes decompo- 
ing, by their combined evidence, the existence of sul-| sed in the course of the vegetative process in plants, 


phate of lime, or gypsum, in the water under examin-} and that its sulphur is the element which is given off 


ation. Professor 


simple means whether water contained gypsum; an 


the question was an important one, for he thought he | 


was pretty safe in saying that gypsum would do no| soil in which it existed in the form of sulphate of lime. 


further good to land in which it already existed. In 
order to ascertain whether such was the case, the for- 
mer had only to digest some of the soil in cold water, 
filter the liquid through blotting paper, and then add 
to two separate portions of it a little oxalate of am- 
monia and muriate of barytes, as just shown. Gyp- 
sum, when broken down into powder, might be drilled 
in with the seed, or used (as was more generally the 
case,) as a top-dressing in the spring. In America, 
gypsum had been applied with great success to all 
crops; but in England, while it had been found valua- 
ble to clover, Italian rye grass, sainfoin, lucerne, and 
to leguminous plants and artificial grasses generally, 
it had not proved beneficial in the same degree to the 





grasses of natural pastures. The action of gypsum 


ay remarked that nothing cou'd/ to leguminous seeds and corn crops generally. 
be more easy than for any person to discover by ie 
d 


“ Thus we are enabled to explain the use of com- 
mon salt as a manure; it enables the plant for which 
this manure is useful, to extract its sulphur from the 


" mt pace or sulphate of lime, is the most generally 
diffused sulphate. Being soluble, it may either pass 
directly into the plant, or it may be decomposed by 
the carbonate of ammonia existing in rain water, 
when its sulphur will pass into the plant in the form 
of sulphate of ammonia.”—Liebig’s Ag. Chem., 4th 
ed., chap. vi. 

M. Boussingault regards lime as the valuable com- 
ponent part of gypsum, and considers gypsum to be of 
no value where there is an abundant supply of carbo- 
nate of lime. 


“In conclusion, we perceive that it may fairly be 
assumed that gypsum acts beneficially on artificial 


| meadows, by carrying lime into the soil: that, at least, 
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is the opinion which seems best to accord with agri- 
cultural facts, and with the results obtained by analy- 
sis from the ashes of crops—I may even add, that 
best accords also with results obtained from the analy- | 
sis of arable soils; for it may be inferred, from a se- 
ries of researches made by M. Rigaud de I’Isle, that 
gypsum acts only on those soils which do not contain 
a sufficient amount of lime in the state of carbonate.” 
— Boussingault: Economie Rurale, 1844, ch. vi. 

Liebig ascribes to gypsum the power of solidifying | 
the ammoniacal vapors floating in the atmosphere, and 
of giving to nitrogen or ammonia a fixed conditicn in| 
the soil. 


“ The evident influence of gypsum upon the growth 
of grasses, the striking fertility and luxuriance of a 
meadow upon which it is strewed, depends in some de- 
gree upon its fixing in the soil the ammonia of the 
atmosphere, which would otherwise be volatilised with 
the water which evaporates. The carbonate of am- 
monia contained in rain water is decomposed by gyp- | 
sum in precisely the same manner as in the manufac- 
ture of sal-ammoniac. Soluble sulphate of ammonia | 
and carbonate of lime are formed; and this salt of am-| 
monia, possessing no volatility, is consequently retain- | 
ed in the soil. All the gypsum gradually disappears; 
but its action upon the carbonate of ammonia contin- 
ues as long as a trace of it exists. The action of gyp- 
sum, chloride of calcium, and of other salts of lime, 
really consists in their giving a fixed condition to the 
nitrogen or ammonia introduced into the soil. This 
nitrogen is indispensable for the nutrition of plants.” 
—Liebig’s Ag. Chem., ch. v. 


Boussingault opposes this view of the question pro- 
pounded by Liebig. The carbonate of ammonia would 
decompose the gypsum when in solution, and carbonate 
of lime and sulphate of ammonia would be the result; 
a fixed ammoniacal] salt being thus obtained in lieu of 
the volatile one. This double decomposition would 
not take place under circumstances of such mere 
dampness as that in which soil generally existed; it 
required the presence of water in a greater amount, 
and ina less diffused state. Boussingault therefore 
inferred that gypsum could have no effect in decompo- 
sing the carbonate of ammonia of the atmosphere in 
the ordinary state of the soil. If ammonia, too, is 
valuable to all plants, and particularly to the wheat 
crop, why, he asks, does not gypsum act beneficially 
on all crops, by this absorption of ammonia which 
Liebig assumes to take place? Professor Way then 
ventured to state his own objections to the theories of 
these three distinguished chemists. Sir Humphrey 
Davy’s philosophical mind led him to deduce sound 
conclusions from the facts as they. stood before him; 
but the analysis of plants at that time was very im- 
perfect, and had, since the publication of his lectures, 
been carried on more extensively; and it was now 
known that many other plants contain quite as much 
gypsum, as sainfoin and the artificial grasses, without 
being benefitted by its application during their growth. 
M. Liebig’s theory was open to the objection, that al- 
though gypsum may no doubt furnish sulphur to plants, 
soils possess the power of fixing ammonia without 
gypsum being present. M. Boussingault was met 
with the fact, that more lime was found in many oth- 
er crops than in those of artificial grasses: for in- 
stance, that a crop of carrots takes from the soil near- 
ly four times as much lime as clover hay does, six 
times as much as sainfoin hay, and fourteen times as 
Italian rye grass; and Professor Way thought it might 
therefore reasonably be asked why gypsum, as a source 
of lime, is not a good manure for turnips and carrots? 
- It was unfortunate that the state of science on these 
points was yet so imperfect. He thought we should 








go much straighter to the mark in such cases by con- 


\fessing our ignorance than by attempting to construct 
theories founded on insufficient data. Professor Way 
then referred to the use of gypsum in stables. Liebig 
‘had recommended it to be strown on the floors of sta- 
bles, for the purpose of removing the smell and arres- 
ting the ammonia, which he supposed will thus be car- 
ried out with the manure. This effect had been de- 
nied. Prof. Way conceived that the failure might be 


‘due to an amount of water being present, only suffi- 


cient to absorb the volatile carbonate of ammonia, 
which was again given up to the atmosphere on the 
gypsum becoming dry, but not sufficient to lead to its 
conversion by double decomposition into the fixed sul- 
phate of ammonia. He would recommend, in prefer- 
ence to the use of gypsum in these cases, diluted sul- 
phuric acid put in boxes and troughs in different parts 
of the stables. Gypsum was often put into liquid ma- 
nure tanks, to prevent the escape of the volatile alka- 
li. It would answer if the gypsum was frequently 
well stirred up from the bottom of the tank, to which 
it fell on account of its slow solubility. He would 
recommend the gypsum to be put into a basket of 
| good size, to be placed under the spout by which the 
| liquid manure was brought into the tank; this would 
save the trouble of stirring. Green copperas and sul- 
phuric acid were better for liquid manure in tanks or 
wells, but gypsum was cheaper. In the filtration of 
liquids through manure, it should be remembered that 
the carbonate of ammonia was soluble and volatile, 
and that the sulphate of ammonia was soluble but not 
volatile; the latter being soluble, would, like the for- 
mer, equally pass away with the filtering liquid, and 
not remain solidified in the manure heaps.—Farmers’ 
Herald, Chester, Eng. 


——“t-_ 2 oo o 
Knox County Harvest and Prospects. 





Mr. Cuttivator: Harvest is progressing finely.— 
We have had a hard time of it in cutting our wheat, 
it being very heavy; the rain, which fell just before 
we commenced cutting, so “ tangled it down,” that 
many of us were obliged to lay aside the reaper and 
cradle and resort to the good old way and use the 
sickle. But although tedious to harvest, our wheat 
crop is, I think, equal to that of last year, both in qual- 
ity and quantity. 

The difference between drilled wheat and that put 
in in the ordinary way, is not as great as I anticipa- 
ted, or as is claimed by those interested. This, per- 
haps, is owing to the fact that drills are not used in 
our county where they are most needed; that is, on 
lands where the wheat is most subject to be winter 
killed. The few drills we have, are owned by men 
living in parts of the county least subject to that evil. 

Our corn is rather backward, but growing finely 
now. Oats are good. Flax good. Potatoes bid fair 
for a failure, on account of the bug devouring the vine. 
Apples and peaches are very scarce, so that we will 
have to content ourselves with the substantials. On 
the whole, J feel like joining in the old Scotch ballad, 

“ Should all our comforts be forgot, 
And never brought to min’, 
While peace and plenty crown bis lot, 
Should any man repine?” 
Yours, truly, 

Morris, Knox county, July 25, 1851. 

+7120] 

THE BEST KIND OF rowzs.—If your object be to keep 
your hens for laying, keep the pure black Spanish 
fowls. Even if you pay a large price for them, they 
will soon pay you back the money, with interest. But 
if your object be to raise chickens for marketing, cross 
the black Spanish with the red Shanghae or Cochin 


Wm. Bonar. 





China fowls ; as chickens produced from such a cross | 
will attain a larger size, and come to maturity much | 
quicker than the Asiatic fowls.—N. E. Farmer. 
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Education—Agricultural and Mechanical.—No. 6. 


BY L. A. HINE. 


putting in my “best licks.” I concluded to try it for 
| half an hour, and see what impression could be made 
| upon the task, and to save time in walking across the 


) 66 ” aie fi ° 
I see that the editor of the Cultivator doubts the re- | h mag - — samen pers ene line ren 
liability of my agricultural experience, and denies the | *" Stomp ee te ee 
accuracy of one of my calculations. The former| with each hand, was “a caution ” to my father against 
doubt is a very natural one, and the latter will exist tr Sem ysl pinay eos te, ie 
or not, according to the kind of experience individuals woe Mp ee 


a3 ; . |monarch of myself for the balance of the day. At 
oa — Riaieaniodaaee ana self, if possi- | noon father was surprised, the hired man laughed, and 


the boys wished they were in my place. I did not go 
“Tt is calculated that if 100 of the students ranging | out fishing, or hunting that afternoon, for I was well 
between fifteen and twenty years of age, be employed | aware that this was the hardest kind of work; and, 
four hours each day on the farm, they will be equiva-| besides, there was Rollin’s History on the shelf, the 
lent to thirty men employed from twelve to fourteen | reading of which I had long been anxious to finish. 
hours per day during the summer, as is usual.” * It is true that there is somewhat more zest in a 
ee “| stent,” than in a limit of labor to four hours per day; 
“This is rating ruch apprentice work entirely too high, as allex | but when one needs exercise, as all students do after 
sapere: villi studying eight hours, the spirit with which he would 
My experience fully sustains my calculation; yours| go to his work, would be almost equivalent to that 
may not—for you may have received your agricultural | conveyed by the bean patch anecdote. Young men 
education in a community in which little was expec-| between the ages of fifteen and twenty, are more ac- 
ted from young men between the ages of fifteen and| tive than at any more advanced age, and I doubt not 
twenty. I was born and brought up among Connec-| they are as good for most kinds of work as the gener- 
ticut Yankee farmers who settled in Erie county, O.,| al run of ignorant hired men who have no other ob- - 
when that section was a wilderness. These pioneers | ject in view but to get their wages, and whose long 
were from the most rocky and sterile portion of that} period of daily toil gives a remarkable slowness to 
“land of steady habits,” and from early youth had been | their movements. 
inured to hard work. On coming to Ohio, they did| But it is said that these students are apprentices. 
not forget their habits; neither did they fail to put their | Not exactly; they are chiefly farmers’ sons—the more 
boys at work soon as they could drive a plowing team, } intelligent portion of the farmers’ sons, and knew how 
pick up the fallow, or spread the heavy swath. It was| to work before entering the college. Those employed 
not unusual to find boys of nine and ten years of age | in mechanical branches would be apprentices, and for 
as regularly in the field as the hired men. At fifteen! those I made no definite calculation as to profits—it 
years of age, a boy was expected to do as much in all | chiefly related to the farm. Some who are the sons 
kinds of light work—such as planting, hoeing, raking | of professional men or merchants, would be ignorant 
hay, husking, &c., as aman. Jn my calculation, [| of agricultural pursuits; but they would soon learn. 
presumed the land already cleared, so that little chop-| Another consideration is, that these students would 
ping or logging would be required; and even if 9 field| be under skillful and scientific direction, and all their 
were cleared on the college farm every year, those stu- | labor would be applied to good advantage—better than 
dents over the age of eighteen could perform the hard | that of one-half our hired men throughout the State. 
work, and younger ones the light. In almost all the | This is not a small matter. I have no doubt that, on 
ordinary duties of the farm, persons between fifteen | an average, a boy of sixteen can produce as much on 
and twenty can do men’s days’ work. In my calcula-| the college farm, as a hired man of twenty-five on an 
tion, 34 of those students at four hours each per day, | ordinary farm. 
are made equivalent to one man at twelve or fourteen| It seems, therefore, that my calculation in No. 5, 
hours per day. This is exactly the case, if one can| was misunderstood; that the editor of the Cultivator 
perform a man’s day’s work; for 34 times 4 are 14.|had his thought upon mere mechanical apprentices, 
But supposing they are not quite equal to mnen; still, 1} when he pronounced them extravagant. From the 
contend that it is not an over-estimate. Why! Be-| above considerations, I am led to conclude it too low 
cause a young man laboring only four hours per day,|a calculation. But even if 100 students at four hours 
and with all his bones and muscles aching for exer- | would only be equivalent to 25 men at fourteen hours 
cise, will perform at least fifty per cent.,and sometimes | per day, still, there will be manual resources in the 
one hundred per cent. more than he would during an | college sufficient to cultivate the farm and produce the 
equal period, were he compelled to toil twelve hours | $6,000 worth estimated in my previous paper. In 
per day! This cannot be denied. Every one knows | general, a person at twenty years of age can mow or 
that much more would be done were the hours of dai-| cradle a man’s day’s work. But mowing and reaping 
ly labor limited to eight or ten, than is now performed | machines are coming into use, and with them a boy 
in twelve, or even fourteen. Any one can become | of sixteen or eighteen can do as much as any one. 
wearied after three or four hours of continuous toil,| The discussion of this point is important in connec- 
and he could not endure it, did he not “take it slow | tion with this subject, and I thank the editor for call- 
and easy” for the sake of holding out fourteen hours. | ing my attention to it with so much emphasis. It 
This is not so much the case in haying and harvest- | would have been a decided blunder in me, when wri- 
ing, for that is a hurrying time, and men expect to| ting carefully considered articles on this important ed- 
come in at noon and night with aching bones. All| ucational improvement, to make so great a mistake; 
know the zeal which “stents” give to young and | but I trust it does not now seem to be a fatal mistake. 
sometimes to middle aged men. On one occasion,| It is hoped that many who may have mistaken me, 
when I was about fifteen, my father had a “ patch ” of | now find their doubts removed. 
ripe beans that needed gathering. Thinking it a good| But mathematics aside, let us look again into the 
day’s work for even a man, my father told me I might| great benefits of agricultural and mechanical colle- 
pull those beans for my day’s task. He and his hired| ges. I have perhaps sufficiently set forth the destruc- 
man, with my brothers, started off to a distant field, | tive character of our present system of education— 
and I “ cut” for the bean patch. Planting myself in| destructive to the body by denying it healthful exer- 
one corner thereof, I looked over its dimensions and | cise, and consequently destructive to the mind—filling 
began to calculate how much time could be saved by | the land with wise imbeciles and learned blockheads. 
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All acquainted with history, are aware that the source 

of Grecian vigor and beauty, was the careful atten- 

tion they paid to athletic exercises. They did not 

consider that a true system of education which did not 

provide for the development of both mind and body. 

Pythagoras divided education into two branches—mu- 

sic for the mind, and gymnastics for the body—and 

under the term music, he comprehended philosophy, 

mathematics, and all the art and science of the age. 

He looked upon the Universe as a great Harmonia, | 
and his spirit detected in all things a musical concord. 

The system of education fell into perversions, and the 

Grecian character degenerated. The able Paris cor- 

respondent of the Philadelphia Ledger, has compiled 

the facts on this point, and I transfer them to this 

communication. He is writing in reference to parks 

for cities; but the following extract applies to our en- 

terprise of agricultural and mechanical colleges with 

far greater force than to the theme of his letter. Re- 

ferring to the deformity occasioned by the hard labor | 
that is so much more universal in this country than 

among the “higher classes ” of Europe, which is no- | 
ticed by English travelers, W. H. F. says: 


The * chest caved in, and the round shoulders ” which Mrs Trol- 
lope attributes to the Americans, need not belong to us, it we treat 
nature with ordinary decency, and by artistic knuwledge turn her to 
account. But we must give over our psalm singing plati udes and 
vulgarities ; we must look to early Greece for models of beauty.— 
The Greeks walked and studied in their artistic groves The reader 
who will turn to the writings of Hippocrates, will find that the cura- 
tive art with him lay chietly io scientific exercises—in games. Plato, 
who lived tour centuries before the Christian era, thus complains: 

* Why,” said he “are gymnastic exercises and games neglected? 
Doés their relation rest on the ignorance of the people and their le 
gislators?’ Perhaps. But we should, above all, attribute it to two 
other causes, which are eufficiert to produce this effect. The tirst 
is the love of friends, which leaves to no one but time to occupy him- 
self with his own fortune, so that the soul of each citizen being ab- 
sorbed with this object, can only think of the gain of each day.— 
They ara then a'l ready to learn and cultivate each his own particu 
lar science, any pursuit which can enrich him, and they all laugh at 
every thing else. There lie the reasons which cause them to show | 
none of the ancient ardor for bodily exercises, or fur any other hon- 
estexercise. In order to satisfy the insatiable desire fur gold and sil | 
ver, they seize hold of any trade, any means, honest or not, provi- 
ded they can grow rich, and they carry no repugnance to any action, 
illegitimate or impious, even the must infamous, so that it can pro 
cure, like beasts, the advantage of eating and drinking as much as 
they want, and plunging in ali the pleasures of the senses” | 

Athens tell. Pl»to was a great man One would think that he | 
wrute for our modern civilization. How he paints our money ma- 
king in New York and Philadelphia! Manly sports—the sou ce of 
beauty, health and ecstacy, neglected for money! No parks—no 
platfurms, where the youth can contend iu feats of spirited bravery 
and physical culture. What are our mobs, but a protest against the 
imbecility of our money making educated classes? The games—the 


Olympic sports are wa:.ting—and the mobs and brutality take their | 


place. Rear the public park—let it have its Champ de Mars—where 
dyspepsia and consumption and ugliness and avarice may be detied 

The Champ de Mars was the field tor the exercises of the popula- 
tion. It finally degenerated into brutal athletic exercises, owing to 
the corruptions of war and plurder. The neglect of gymnastics and 


the depravation of morals, is noticed by Pliny thus: The stature of | 


! : Platu speaks of the | 
toilette as having taken the place of exercise, which alone can nour- | 


man daily diminishes—the vital force lessens. 


ish beauty ; he calls it “‘the art to shine by a borrowed and lying 
light” In consulting the ancient medical authors, we find them 


speaking of the tre.tment for chest diseases. Cicero and most of the | 
historical personages of his time, were affected. The treatment laid | 


down by the ancient authors, were: Exerciee tor the voice, vocifer- 


ation and singing—exercises with the discus, weights, oars, dumb 
bells, cold « r hot baths, &c, 

In Paris, where the gymnasia are first rate, invalids are commen- 
cing to use the ancient treatment. Persons with their limbs partially 
paralyzed, are so treated. Physical culture is common in the board- 
ing schools. Every soldier in the French army is obliged to use sci- 
entific bodily exercises. The last is one of the good results of com- 
bination. Fut this is the combination of force—the bigher one of 
attraction should belong to us, 


But in Greece, labor was not honorable; it was 
performed by slaves. In Athens, there was at one 
time 400,000 slaves, and but 40,000 freemen! They 
were compelled, therefore, to adopt gymnastic exerci- 
ses, and practice at various games, for the development 
of that physical power which made them invincible in 
battle. In this age of greater enlightenment as to 
the rights of man and the relations of life, we have 
declared labor to be the only honorable occupation of 
man; labor, either mental or physical, which conduces 
to the good of the race. We have hitherto divided 
these two kinds of labor, and divorced the mind from 
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the body. But in the light of a brighter philosophical 
dispensation, we begin to perceive that all should par- 
ticipate in the exercises of both mind and body, to the 
end that each may live a true human existence. We 
therefore supersede the Grecian gymnastics and games 
by useful productive labor, so that all may share the 
blessings of a true development, none be forced to a 
deforming, degenerating burden of physical toil, and 
none be sent out with imbecile bodies to perform the 
mental labor of the world. We say, man should not 
waste his energies—but all his efforts should be bene- 
ficially employed. We say this in view of the twelve, 
fourteen, and sometimes sixteen hours of daily toil to 
which many of the poor in our cities are subjected for 
the purpose of obtaining a scanty subsistence. The 
physical powers of our growth can be truly developed 
by productive agricultural and mechanical exercises; 
and while the poor can thus be educated, all can ob- 
tain a knowledge and an aptitude for various employ- 
ments which will guaranty them an independence un- 
der all circumstances, and through all the changes 
and reverses of life. 

It is not expected that this educational system can 
be at once universally adopted. A long period of dis- 
cussion will be required, and public opinion must be 
far more elevated and alive to the subject, before a sin- 
gle movement can be made. Some of the most en- 
lightened counties of the State can be readily prepar- 
ed for this improvement; and as itis the only true sys- 


tem, it is expected that they will soon put it in prac- 


tice. There must be a very general unanimity of 
opinion on the subject in the county before a move is 
made. The tax payers must be convinced that half a 
mill on the dollar for four or five years, is of greater 
consequence when applied to the education of the ris- 
ing generation, than when laid up for ignorant and 
perhaps dissolute heirs. 

As the American Association for the Advancement 
of Education, is to meet in Cleveland on the 19th of 
this month, let we conclude by calling its attention to 
this subject. That Association is composed of some 
of the most enlightened educators of the country, and 
they can easily perceive the importance of agricultur- 
al and mechanical colleges. Let there be a resolution 
on the subject adopted ct its coming session. Circum- 
stances may forbid my attendance on that occasion, 
and I can only hope, in such case, that some one will 
bring up and discuss the subject before the Associa- 
tion. A good mode of disposing of the subject would 
be, to refer it to a committee to report upon its utility 
and practicability at the next session of the Associ- 
ation. Will some one attend to it! 

Remarks.—I did not expect that a couple of lines would call out 
so long an argument—and am sorry to say that after several careful 
readings of that argament, I remain stil unconvinced of the correc: 
ness ot Bro. Hine’s calculation. I am sorry, because | wish it were 
true; and neither he or | have any other motive in this matter than 


|to arrive at TauTrH;—any other course would be suicida! to the 


cause we have espoused. I must say frankly, that in my view, the 
greatest advantage to be derived from an agricultural co!lege, would 


| be the physical discipline of labor, and the knowledge of its svientific 
| application. Upon the pecuniary profits of such labor during the 


noviciate, | would put a very low estimate, both as regards the farm 


| and the workshop. I know all about what can be done by giving 


failings of our frail humanity, that what we should do, or even may 
do, will not answer as a basis of calculation for what we will do. 
| And were itnot for this and kindred deficiencies of our nature, which 
it is the office of education to correct, there would be small need for 
| education at all, and all such expenses would be unnecessary, just 
| as penitentiaries and courts would be if we were all honest. These 
| are briefly my sentiments, and I have neither space or desire to am 
| lity upon them here. 

As Bro. Hine has alluded to what my “experience” may have been, 
I will say briefly what it has been. I was not raised ‘in a commu- 
nity where little was expected from young men between the ages of 
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fiiteen and twenty,” but took the field at eigat years of age and after- | 

wards saw but few holidays, had a seat in the district school for three | 
monthe in the winter, until sixteen, and for the rest when my day's 
work was done, and the world about me all asleep, in a solitary attic, 


port a cord netting or cloth, for the purpose of exposing 
cloths, clothes, glue, fruits, seeds, &c., with facility to 
be dried, so constructed that the arms may be raised 

: . ; up and brought together, to expedite the collection of 
| explored the mysteries of science, and reveled in the choicest fields the articles dried, and so that it may be conveniently 
of literature, living two lives at the same time—one in the world of | removed when not in use, substantially as described. 
stern and honest toil, the other in the regions of glorious thought. | 


Having been for the last twenty years intimately connected with To Davis — of Springfield, N. Y., for improvement in 
school operations, I have given this subject the most careful investi- churns. Ante-dated Feb. 15, 1851. 
gation ; watching the issue of every scheme which might tend tuits| I claim the combination and arrangement of the 
advancement. During much of this time! have been a school officer,| atms (two) with their rollers, (two), which are con- 
for ten or twelve terms a principal Instructor, and for the last five | trolled by the crank and the swinging arms, (two) with 
years Chairman of the County Board of Examiners. I do not pa. | their floats (two) kept in proper place, both in churn- 
rade this for ostentation, but simply to say, that I must have been a| ing and gathering and working the butter, by the re- 
éull scholar not to have learned something of human nature and | sistance of the cream, as herein described and shown. 
human capabilities, in all this time. Such is my experience, and any | To I. S. Richardson, of Boston, Mass., for improvement in 
predications I may make of this, must be taken at what they are pee ig 
worth, in the eyes of those who read. : . ¢ 

The experience of my friends has been equally convincing. Of | I claim the combination of the rock shaft, levers, 
the manual labor schcol attempt at Berea, the foreman of the shope | connecting rod, and swing for the churn, for the pur- 
informed me some two years ago, that the labor of the students was pose of producing the perpendicular movement of the 
actually no source of profit to the Institution. The experiment has| ¢@8her, substantially in the manner herein described, 
been faithfully and rigidly tried at Oberlin, and Prof. Whipple of| to be denominated the Oscillating Perpendicular Dash 
that Institution says, under date Aug 7, 1851: “Our experience in | Churn. 
the manual labor department of this Institution fully sustains your | To John O'Neil, of Xenia, Ohio, for improvement in Washing 
opinion as expressed in the note to Mr. Hine’s article in the Ohio Machines. 
Cultivator of the Ist inst. We have found that, in agricultural ope.| I claim the trippled and concentrated action of press- 
rations on a large farm, students’ labor is not worth much more than, ure blocks upon the clothes ; being constructed and 
half price that of good hands steadily employed.” | operated substantially in the manner described. 

From what I know of the result of this practice at Grand River | "To N. T, Allen, of Ludlowville, N. Y., for improvement in 
Insti ute, and other places, where it has been tried under the most | Grain Harvesters 
favorable circumstances, I am still farther confirmed in the opinion | I claim gearing the operating parts of the machine 
expressed in my note to the former paper. | from both the wheels, in combination with the arrange- 

Several years cince, I saw a company of able bodied men, some! ment by which portions may be driven by either so as 
forty or fifty, with their families, go into an association, to cultivate a to equalize the driving power upon each, and thus to 


large domain and carry on the usual branches of mechanical labor, | allow the machine to be much more easily guided and 
each having an interest in the property. A ‘few years trial .atisfied | controlled ° 


hat il hen all their ti ive ’ 
Come % ed wusabemngagren ~~ a hate on ane nel To Wm. T.. Barnes, of Buffalo. N. Y., for improvement in Wash 
The common interest was not sufficient incitement to industry, and | Boards. 
, habits to p into | . : . . , 

other necessary habi' secure euccens, and the concern went into First, I claim fastening cloth, or its equivalent, on 
bankruptcy ; and that i: a commuaity where all are expected to live . ' oar 
ty grediies bate |the board to prevent fine fabrics from slipping and 

No! Bro. Hing, let us trust rather to demonstrable facts, than | oe pore torn or ee much; pe me 
even plausible theories ; and deal with men and thinzs as they are) | . — se a A ed an oard with India rubber, 
with all their imperfections ; and “ the good time coming,” will not be | or other equivalent material. 


retarded by a mistaken zeal, which “ o'er leaps itselt."—Ep. | Second, I claim hinging the washboard to the frame 
. 200-2 ——__—_ |for the purpose of holding the clothes while being 
List of New Patents. | washed, and at the same time allowing the board to 


p ; —- ; | be turned over, substantially as set forth. 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to July) To John Cooper, (administrator of Benj. Giger, deceased,) of San- 


15, 1851. gamon county, Illinois, for improvement in Plows. 
To David & Herman Wolf, of Lebanon, Pa., for improvement; What is claimed as the invention of Benjamin Gi- 
_in Seed Distributors of Seed Planters. | ger, is the peculiar form and construction of the stan- 
We claim, in combination with the notched trans-| dard, with the sockets at the upper extremity and flan- 
verse bar, the employment of the jointed cleavers pro-| ges at the lower, and the method of uniting them, so 
jecting from the recesses of said bar intothe apertures 4s to form a double machine capable, also, of being 
of slide bars, for preventing the choking of the aper- sed for cultivation in its separate parts, as set forth. 
tures. |The whole machine, as above described, constitutes 
To J. W. Briggs, of “yaoi O., for improvement in collars Giger’s Corn Planter. 
or harness. s PS y 
I cleim the U shaped metallic breast plate suitably To Wm. H. Start of Sage, SS. Oe improvement in Grain Harves" 
padded and made to fit around the neck of the horse, | 
the same being so limited in length as not to reach 


the shoulder blades of the animal, and being suspended | ¢, perform its own office proper, and also to adjust the 
from the neck by a neck strap. | cutter at the required height above the surface of the 
To M. J. Hunt, of Rising Sun, Md., for improvement in the | ground. 
. gearing of a Seed Planter. | Second, the discharging rake, which is moved as 
T claim the arrangement and combination of the | described, in combination with the endless apron for 
double bolt with its slotted arm, rock-shaft, with its| collecting and discharging the cut grain, as set forth. 
arms (two) and pitman, for the double purpose of giv- | 


: 7 . | To A. Palmer & 8S. G. Williams, of Rock N. Y., for improvement 
ing motion to the feeding apparatus, and also regula- | wage Be in Grain A harness ark ee 


ting the quantity of seed to be sown, when said pitman| we claim discharging the cut stalks and heads of 
a by a long crank upon which it travels, a5) sain from the platform by means of the combination 
m. 


| of the rake with the lever, and the co-operation there- 
To J. C. Dickey, of Washington, D. C., for improvement in Re-| with of the series of teeth on the face of the wheel, 
volving Frames for drying fruit and other articles. | and the inclined rail rising above the curved guard of 

I claim the centre with three or more arms, to sup- | the platform, substantially in the manner set forth. 


I claim, first, the standard to which the steering 
wheel is attached, constructed as herein described, so 
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Our Frienps Asroap.—Private advices from Mr. 
BaTenaM are upto the 25th July. It was then hisin- 
tention to leave London about the 20th of August, 
and Liverpool the 25th of same month, for the United | 
States; stopping at the N. Y. State Fair on the 17th 
September, and thence come directly home, in season | 
to be at the Ohio State Fair to commence on the 24th | 
of September. We have no word from Mrs. Tracy 
since she sailed from New York. 


«<ee- 

Tue Weatuer axp Crors.—The central and east- 
ern portions of the State have been of late, suffering 
from drouth, which has injured the corn crop seriously 
in some places. 
quite extensive. 


The general report is, that the pota- 
toe crop promises well. We hear of rot occasionally, 
but thus far the complaint is not general; in many lo- 
calities they are pronounced exceedingly fine, and it 
will be an era when we can get back to the good old 
time, of sound potatoes. The wheat crop in some por- 
tions of the west is evidently a failure, especially in 
portions of Indiana and Wisconsin. Fruit is scarce, 
except along the lake shore, and even there apples are 
not very plenty. We hope they will allow us to look 
upon some of their good things at the State Fair. 


— ~~. — 


Ohio State Fair. 


The Executive Committee of the Board of Agricul- 
ture was in session last week in this city, and are de- 
termined to have all things in readiness for the coming 
Fair. The grounds are well enclosed, with ample 
sheds along the sides for stock of all kinds, and large 
central buildings for domestic goods and farm pro- 
ducts. The carriage ways are laid out, and bordered 
with good fender rails, asa line of demarkation be- 
tween “horse, foot and dragoons.” 

The hotel keepers and citizens generally, are ma- 
king every preparation to give aid and comfort to the 
thousands whom we hope to see on that occasion; and 
no efforts will be spared to make it a show worthy of 
our great and growing State. 

Hon. WILLIAM ALLEN, of Chillicothe, has con- 
sented to deliver the Annual Address. 

We are glad the Executive Committee have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the services of this distinguished 
statesman, and we will defy all the bulls of Bashan 
to drown his music. 


‘of Poetry and Verses. 


jhave some ideas on the subject. 


| ble. 


The ravages of the potatoe bug are | 





A Few Words with Correspondents. 


We always sit down to this task with a good appe- 
tite. So just imagine us in a wide arm chair, hat and 
coat off, collar wide open these hot days, yourselves in 
a cosy circle, and the chat begins. 

I am moved to say a few words on the general topic 
Having been found guilty of 
a great deal of this kind of writing in past years, I 
First, for topics 
that can be best handled in prose, that vehicle should 
be employed—reserving poetry for the inspiration of 
genius, and subjects in themselves susceptible of po- 
etic elucidation—the beautiful, the grand, the terri- 
A set of measured rhymes upon a common place 
topic, are very insipid, to my taste. I would rather 
see a rank of cord wood nicely cut four feet long, or 
a clothes line cut up into bits, say three inches, and 
laid side by side, each with a knot at one end for cap- 
ital letters, than to encounter such “effusions.” If 
our correspondents can’t help but write such verses, 
my advice is that they keep them to read to the girls 
by moon-light. This will explain why a great many 
papers of this sort have been strangled in my hands, 

The next topic is that of anonymous papers; and I 
wish to say again, that correspondents who will not 


| give their real names, must not be surprised if their 
; communications do not see the light. 


We shall not 
violate any personal confidence; names will be kept 
secret if desired. We are always glad to hear from 
our friends, and hope they will continue their good of- 
fices. 

ABREVIATING CommuNIcAaTIONS.—We sometimes re- 
ceive well written articles, which the crowded state of 
our columns will not allow us to publish entire, and 
being unwilling to lose them entirely, we abridge 
them to our capacity; or in the euphony of “ the gen- 
'tleman from Muskingum,” we gut them. It is often 
the best we can do, and hope none will be offended; 
since our object is to present a judicious variety, in a 
,condensed form. 


| 


Correspondents who desire an answer by letter, 
should enclose a stamp in their communication, if they 
wish to save postage: we charge nothing for advice. 


| J. W. Wits, of Morgan county, sends a speci- 
|men of bug, and asks if they are the “potato fly or 
‘bug.” They are the real potato bug whose ravages 
we have noticed in all directions. I presume they will 
|not re-appear in the same field for several years; 
‘meanwhile several fall plowings may destroy the 
| larve. 

| J. S. Kexry, of Massillon, says the only remedy 
|which seems to have any effect upon the potato bug, 
\is to sow air slaked lime, broadcast upon the vines. 


Tuos. M. Youna, Jerusalem Hill, Fairfield county, 


‘informs us that in his vicinity, the crops—wheat, oats, 
| corn, grass, &c., are very good; but the potato bug is 
at work there too. As a remedy for the sting of bees, 
|ammonia in some form, is the best I know of. 


Hortus, of Fairfield, says it is best to graft Pears 
upon Quince below the surface, because the scion will 
|outgrow the stock; and also, that the borer will not 
attack the pear. 
| J. L.S., of Clermont county, gives the result of a 
large grafting operation, by which it would seem that 
|he has not succeeded so well in crossing fruits, as 
|when grafts were put upon stock of similar species. 
| Wueat.—A friend in Auglaize county has left with 
us a sample of wheat, which he calls white blue stem; 
it is a beautiful grain; and our friend assures us, will 
weigh 65 lbs. per bushel. 

Irwin Situ, of Abbington, Ind., wishes to know 
if there are any pure Berkshire hogs to be had in cen- 
tral or western Ohio. 


| 





| 
| 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


Cattle Show of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng-| 


land— Excellent Arrangements—Splendid Stock—The 
Grand Pavilion Dinner, Speeches, &e. 


Lonpvon. July 19th, 1851. 

Frrenp Harris: Next to the Crystal Palace and its 
wondrous contents, the Exhibition of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society has afforded me the greatest degree of 
pleasure and instruction; and I feel that either of 
these sights alone is worth the trouble and expense of 
a trip across the Atlantic, so that I am already doubly 

aid. 
' The great cattle show was held during the past six 
days in the Park at Windsor Castle, the country resi- 
dence of British Royalty. Itis 20 miles from London, 
and reached in one hour by two separate lines of rail- 
way, passing through the most highly cultivated and 
beautiful scenery. 

The arrangements for the show, as is usual with 
this Society, were very complete and extensive, and 
the whole plan and management was carried out with 
a degree of precision and efficiency that has never 
been approached in our country, and indeed is not 
possible with us at present. 

No show of implements or agricultural products was 
attempted by the Society this year, as these were 
abundantly exhibited in the crystal palace. The show 
grounds consisted of about 14 acres of beautiful level 
turf, with a few spreading elms, enclosed by a high 
board fence, and having every convenience of gate- 
ways, offices, &c. 

All the animals for exhibition were placed in long 
sheds or tents, of which there were fifty or more, 
about 25 feet wide and 250 feet long, arranged in reg- 
ular order and numbered, with the class of stock de- 
signated on each end. These sheds are simply made, 
of pine scantling frames and canvass roofs ‘The can- 
vass is owned by the Society, and used every year, 
while the frame work is cheaply supplied along with 
the fences, &c., by a carpenter in the neighborhood. 
The additional comfort to the animals and to the spec- 
tators, is sufficient compensation for the expense of 
such coverings, and we hope that ere long this im- 
ate ge will be adopted in our own country. No 

nglish farmer would think of exposing fine animals 
for three or four days in succession to the hot sun or 
heavy rains of our climate, especially when it was de- 
sired that they should be seen to good advantage.— 
Then, too, it is desirable that animals should be on 
the ground at least two days before the time of public 
exhibition, to afford time for proper classification and 
arrangement, and for thorough examination by the 
judges. All this is perfectly secured by the English 
plan. The following was the “ programme of ar- 
rangements:” 

Friday, July 11.—Cattle received into the show yard, in the Home 
Park, from 8 o'clock in the morning until 8 at night. 

Saturday, July 12 —The show yard open for receiving cattle from 
8 o'clock in the morning until 4 in the afternoon; after which latter 
hour no stock will be received. 

Monday July 14.—The judges will enter the show yard at 9 o’clock 
in the morning, and cx e their examination of the stock. 

In the afternoon, or evening, when the judges have delivered in all 
their awards, members of council and governors ot the Society wil! 
be admitted into the show yard, on the payment of two shillings and 
sixpence each, and the public at ten shillings each. 

Tuesday, July 15.—The show yard open to the public from 6 o’- 
clock in the morning until eunset, at five shillings for each pereon. 

Wednesday, July 16.—The show yard open to the public from 6 o’- 
clock in the morning until sunset, at two shillinge and sixpence each 
PThe great Dinner of the Society in the Pavilion, at 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon. | Tickets ten shillings each. | 

Thursday. July \17.—The show yard open to the public from 6 o’- 
clock in the morning until 8 at vight, at one shilling [25 cts } for each 

Trson, 

Peat) o'clock, P. M. the cattle may be removed from the show yard. 


Friday, July 16.—The general mecting of the Society in the Guild- 
hall, at 10 o'clock in the afternoon. 


The number and amount of the premiums offered, 





and the number of animals exhibited on this occasion, 
| were greater than at any former show, and the quality 
of the stock in nearly every department was admitted 
| to be at least equal to any former exhibition. A com- 
| plete catalogue was printed in time to be sold on the 
| first morning of public admission, (96 pages, price one 
| shilling,) giving the class and age of each animal, the 
/name and residence of exhibitor, &c., all numbered 
| in the same order as arranged in the sheds, and a cor- 
| responding number is placed on the head or neck of 
|the animal, as well as on the railing at its position. 
(I have sent a copy of this catalogue, with a plan of 
| the show yard, to the President of our State Board.) 
Of Cattle, the number of entries was 385, embra- 
cing the following herds: Short Horns, Herefords, De- 
vons, Long Horns, Channel Islands, ( Alderney,Guerns- 
/ey and Jersey,) Sussex, Scotch Horned, (Ayrshire, 
| &c.,) Scotch Polled, Welsh, Irish, &c. 
| It was indeed a rare and instructive sight thus to wit- 
ness all the distinct breeds of cattle known in Great 
Britain, or in the world, thus brought together for 
comparison, and the most perfect specimens of each 
class, age and sex pointed out by the labels of awards 
and commendations of the judges. We have not time 
and space at present to write out our notes and obser- 
vations on the different breeds, but may do so at an- 
other time. The excellence and beauty of many an- 
imals in each of the popular classes, exceeded all that 
we had before supposed possible; and the care and 
pains bestowed upon them, as well as the prices at 
which they are held by their owners, would greatly 
astonish the majority of American farmers. We no- 
ticed also that all kinds of stock are exhibited in high- 
er condition as to flesh, than is common with us; in- 
deed, most of them would be pronounced quite too fat 
for advantage. We heard many intelligent farmers 
complain of this fault. 

The Horses numbered 120, of which about one-half 
were quite too large and clumsy for our American 
taste, although magnificent in their vastness and 
strength. Among the “ Coach Horses,” “ Roadsters” 
and “ Hunters,” were some very perfect and beautiful 
animals, but the number of such was less than we 
had expected to see. We shall speak of them again, 
when occasion may occur. 

Of Sheep, the display was magnificent, especially of 
the long wooled and mutton varieties, for which Eng- 
land is so celebrated. The number of entries was 
316, including many lots of 5 each, and classified as 
Leicester, Southdowns, Long Wools, (Oxfordshire and 
Cotswold,) and Mountain Sheep—the last embracing 
Cheviot, Exmoor, Shetland, Merino, &c. We were 
surprised to find no distinct premiums offered for Meri- 
nos or other fine wooled varieties, and we learn that so 
few are kept in England that little or no competition 
could be elicited. We noticed two or three small lots 
of Spanish Merinos, and the owner of the best of 
these (an Englishman,) told me that he depended as 
much on the sale of his sheep for mutton as on wool, 
for his profits, and putting both together, he thought 
his Merinos more profitable than other breeds. The 
Southdowns were more numerous than any others, as 
is the case throughout England; and in quality they 
were regarded as superior on the whole to those at 
any former show. The number of entries of South- 
downs was 82, and the greater part of the premiums 
and commendations were awarded to Mr. Jonas WExB, 
whose reputation as a breeder of sheepis not unknown 
‘to the reading farmers of America. The sheep class- 
‘ed as Long Wools, are the very largest varieties, and 
| exceed all that we had ever before witnessed of the 
isheep kind. The Cheviot and Welsh varieties are 
| much approved by connoisseurs of mutton, though of 

little external advantage. 

The display of Hogs was remarkably fine, and to 











a 





tion. The number of entries in this class was 166, 
embracing a very large number of different varieties, 
but all classed under the heads “large” and “ small” | 
breeds. Most of the specimens were remarkably fine 
in form and quality—too fine indeed for the climate | 
and farming of Ohio, inasmuch as they have too little 
hair to bear exposure in the sun, and too short limbs 
for traveling in search of their food or to market.— 
There were some, however, especially of the York- 
shire specimens, that we should like to see transpor- 
ted to Ohio, and that would there rank as the very | 
princes of porkers. We have made a few notes of 
such for future reference. 

The Dinner of the Society was a splendid affair, | 
and we were much gratified in having an opportunity 
of being present, especially to see and hear English 
Men under more favorable circumstances than can be 
done at any other time or place. Here were two 
thousand of the lords and land owners, with the best 
class of tenant farmers assembled harmoniously at the 


festive and social board, to give expression to the sen-| 
timents which the occasion suggested, and we can tru-| 


ly say it was such a gathering as did honor to Old 
England, and was well calculated to remove error and 
prejudice from the minds of those who were present 
from other countries. We think a brief account of 
this festival will not be uninteresting to many of our 
readers. 

The spacious pavilion erected for the occasion was 
calculated to seat 2,000 persons at the tables, and 
tickets were sold for that number long before the hour 
arrived. ‘The provisions, (except potatoes,) were all 
served cold, but were of the best kinds, and very 
abundant. We subjoin the bill of fare as a matter of 
curiosity for such of our readers as may desire to know 
how many dishes of food will serve for 2,000 English- 
men’s dinner: 


150 joints roast lamb, 


100 “ roast beef, 
200 dishes round of beef, 
200 “ boiled ham, 
200 “ boiled tongue, 
50 “ pressed spiced beef, 
500 roast fowls, 


50 

50 
300 
300 
200 
100 
300 
200 
100 


pigeon pies, 

veal and ham pies, 
dishes hot potatoes, 
fruit tarts and cream, 
dressed salad, 
lobster salad, 

fruited jellies, 

ice puddings, 

dishes cheese cakes. 


Total, 3,000 dishes, for 2,000 persons. 


The doors of the pavilion were opened to ticket 


holders half an hour before the hour for dinner, and 
nearly all of the company took their seats quite spee- 
dily; none of the viands were touched, however, until 
the President of the Society, (Duke of Richmond,) 
at the precise time took his place, accompanied by 
Prince Albert at his right, when loud and long cheers 
arose, then a trumpet was sounded and the President 
asked the Divine blessing, the eating then commen- 
ced and lasted just an hour, when the dishes were re- 
moved, and at the call of the trumpet the speeches 
and sentiments began, and were continued for over 
two hours. The utmost harmony and good feeling 
prevailed, and but little aid seemed to be derived from 
wine or beer, though these articles were furnished more 
liberally than we like to see. 

After the usual loyal toasts, and the usual loud 


cheers, with a direct compliment by the President to, 
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Ohioans not the least interesting part of the exhibi-| the royal guest, Prince Albert responded in a happy 


manner, and amid much cheering, as follows: 


My lord duke, my lords and gentlemen : I am very sensible of the 
bonor which you have done me in proposing my health, and I can 
assure you, gentlemen, that the kind way in which you have respon. 
ded to the toast will never be forgotten by me. Some years have 
already elapsed since | last dined with you in this migratory pavil 
ion; and I am glad that you should have pitched it this day under 
the walls of Windsor Castle, and that] should myself have an oj 
portunity of bidding you a hearty welcome in the Home-par 
|cheers.] Your encampment singularly contrasts with that which 
the Barons ot England, the feudal lords of the lend, with their re. 
tainers, erected round old Windsor Castle on a similar mead, though 
not exactly in the same Jocality. They came then clad in steel, with 
lance and war horse. You appear in a more peaceful attire, and the 
animals you bring with you to the meeting, are the tokens of your 
successful cultivation of the arts of peace. King John came trem. 
bling amongst his subjects, unwillingly compelled to sign that great 
charter which has ever since been your birthright. [loud cheers} 
Your Sovereign came confiding among her loyal and loving people; 
she came to admire the results of their industry, and to encourage 
them to persevere in their exertions; and the gratification which the 
Queen has felt at the sight of your splendid collection, must, | am 
sure, be participated in by all who examine it, |cheers.] 


The CHatrman then proposed the healths of the foreign ministers 
who had to day honored the Society with their presence, (cheers,) 
and if his Royal Highness would permit him, as his tensnt on the 
present occasion, to bid the foreigu ministers and the foreigners here 
assembled a hearty welcome to their shores, (cheere,) he should do 
so with feelings of the liveliest satisfaction, becauee every patriot 
hoped that the friendly feelings between this and foreign countries 
might long continue to exist, (cheers.) They had been honored on 
this occasion, not for the first time, with the presence of M. Van de 
Weyer, the minister of a people whose agriculture was often the 
theme of their admiration; and Mr. Abbott Lawrence, the minister 
of a people who were descended trom the same stock with the Brit 
ish people, and who, he believed, did not look with contempt on toeir 
mother country, (loud cheers) There was also the Turkish minis 
ter, (cheers.) and he bade him also a hearty welcome. He was de 
lighted to see three at least of tue foreign ministers present and he 
wished they had all been here, that they might learn, not from his 
feeble voice, but from the truly British cheers of the audience, their 
desire to cultivate peace and friendship with all the nations of the 
earth, (loud cheers.) He concluded by proposing “The Foreign 
Ministers.” 
Mr. Anpott Lawrence, the American Minister, who was received 
with loud cheers, proposed “The Mayor and Corporation of Wind 
sor.” He bad great pleasure in proposing this toast Windsor, from 
its antiquity, from its having been tounded by William the Conquer 
or, from its having been the residence of so many kings xnd queens, 
| had an interest fur bim and for his countrymen; for up to a certain 
| period the name and the tame of every British sovereign, of every 

British statesman, of every British soldier, of every British seaman, 
| aye, and of every British farmer, were as dear to him and to that 

portion of the British people who claimed a common origin with the 
| British. as they « ould be to the British themselves, (cheers.) He felt 
| that Windsor had associations for him and his countrymen that no 

other town or city in England possessed ; and he looked upon this 
| exhibition as planted in the most fitting position that could have been 
| found for it in the United Kingdom, (cheers.) hat could be more 
| appropriate than to have this magnificent exhibition under the walls 
of a palace the residence of a Queen so justly dear to her subjects, 
| (cheers,) and whose virtues and dignity had made her respected 
| throughout the civilized world? (renewed cheering.) 


| Lord Ashburton said he was commissioned to pro- 
| pose “ The Agricultural Laborer,” and in a speech of 
}some length, he paid deserved compliments to this 
class. 

Mr. Denison, M. P., proposed * The Sister Societies 
_of Agriculture,” and in his remarks alluded handsome 
| ly to societies in Scotland, Ireland and America. 

Numerous other speeches and toasts were delivered, 
but the foregoing abstract will suffice to give our read- 
ers some idea of the spirit of the “ Royal Agricultural 
Society of England,” and of its annual exhibition. 

(<7 The railroads throughout all England transpor 
ted cattle to and from the show free of charge, and 
issued excursion tickets for passengers at half price. 

Yours, &c., B. B. 


———__--_-~~-- ooo —- 


Protection From Licutninc.—The frequent de® 


truction of newly filled barns by lightning, should 


lead farmers to the prudent consideration of a reme 
dy. Barns in this condition are peculiarly exposed to 
the effects of this element, and should be well guar 
ded by good lightning rods; which are not very expe 
sive, and will last a lifetime. Our attention has been 


called to this, by recent destruction of property in 


Northern Ohio. 
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Notices of Publications. 

Tue Art Union Butxetin for August is a good 
number. This work is improving. 
after Darley, in the way of outlines. The lessons on 


perspective are of the right sort, as this individual 
feels competent to pronounce. We wish this publi- 


cation could be had by subscribers, other than mem- ‘of eating so much frowy and rancid butter at home, 


| full one-half of all that is sent to England and other 


bers of the American Art Union. 


Coast Survey, under superintendence of A. D. 
Bache, being U. S. Senate Document No. 7. For 
these valuable papers, we are indebted to Hon. S. P. 
Chase. 

Tue Horticutturist for August has interesting pa- 
pers upon cherries, strawberries and roses. 

Tue Western Horticurtvrat Review leads off 
with an article upon the “ Study of the Beautiful,” 
which shows that Dr. Warder has an eye, as well as a 
palate. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL for August, besides the usual 
amount of excellent reading matter, has beautiful il- 
lustrations of a dozen nice watering places, any one 
of which would tempt a city editor to encroach upon 
the tenth commandment. Monthly; Stringer & 
Townsend, 222 Broadway, N. Y.; $3 per annum. 


Warer Cure Jovrnat.—An intelligent system of 
Hydropathy is the cheapest and most effective of our 
preventive and remedial agencies, (premising tem- 
perance, of course,) and this well executed journal is 
a useful guide. 

Tue Srvpent, a neat monthly, by N. Calkins, 
(Fowlers & Wells, publishers, N. Y.,) is one of the 
best things of the kind you can put into the hands of 
your children. $1 a year. 


~+2eoeo- 


Wool-growing in Champaign County. 


Eps. O. Cutt.: Messrs. A. P. Howard and E. Mar- 
tin, agents of the Darby Plains Importing Co., have 
just returned with a flock of 50 head of very fine French 


Merino sheep. They selected them in France with | 


much care, and with a view to get the very best stock; 
and they purchased them with an eye to the size of the 
sheep, and weight and fineness of the fleece. Messrs. 
Howard & Martin are wool growers and good judges 
of the quality of a sheep, and the company are well 
pleased with their purchase; indeed the sheep are 
very superior animals, and pronounced by good judges 
to be the best flock they ever saw. These sheep will 


prove a very valuable acquisition to our stock in this 


section of Ohio. 

Having been engaged for some years in the growing 
and purchase of wool, I know from personal observa- 
tion, that the wool growers here are making improve- 
ments in the management and quality of their flocks 
of are, and the condition in which they put up their 
wool, 

Our wool growers do not, like some of our brethren 
in Ohio, complain of having poor sheep imposed upon 
them at high prices ; they have purchased sheep of the 
Messrs. Bingham, and found them to deal honorably ; 
but they wish better sheep than those gentlemen bro’t 
to Ohio, or had at home in Vermont ; and say to them 
and all others, that they intend to write “ Excelsior” 
on all their flocks of sheep, and sell the finest, clean- 
est, and perhaps the highest wool, from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia. J. R. Ware. 

Mechanicsburg, Champaign Co., Aug. 6,°51. 

Good for Champaign. I was satisfied, when those fine Durhams 
Went up there the other day, that they were getting into good com- 
peny. Our friend Ware cracks high upon his sheep; perhaps they 
will justity it, but when they get better French or Spanish shvep 


) than Bingham's or Jewett’s, ‘may I be there te see.”—Ep. 
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The Preservation of Provisions. 

The science of preserving meat, lard, butter, cheese 
and other animal as well as vegetable substances, used 
as food for man, has received very little attention in 
this country. This neglect causes a loss of many 
millions every year. To say nothing of the bad taste 


foreign countries is sold at half the price of sweet 
butter, by reason of the defective manner in which it 
is manufactured and put up for market. American 
farmers have great advantages for the economical pro- 
duction of beef and pork, mutton and wool, and it will 
render them a valuable service to obtain from Europe 
correct information of all discoveries and improve- 
ments, either in the growing and feeding of domestic 
animals, or in the curing of provisions. 

Few are aware how susceptible of improvement is 
the living machinery which elaborates miLk for near- 
ly every family in the Union. There is a reliable ac- 
count of a dairy of forty-one cows, kept in the State 
of New York, which yields sixty-two dollars in butter, 
cheese and milk, as the product of each cow a year. 
From the returns of the last State census, it is safe to 
say that one million one hundred thousand cows are 
now milked in that State, which are supposed to yield 
about twenty dollars per head. ‘T'o improve these up 
to an average annual product of thirty-one dollars 
each, (that is, to one-half what the best large dairies 


‘in the country now yield,) would add twelve million 


one hundred thousand dollars to the income of the cit- 
izens of a single State. This gain, by the improve 
ment of one kind of rural machinery, would be equiv- 
alent to creating a capital of two hundred millions of 
dollars, and placing the money where it would yield 
over six per cent. interest in perpetuity. 


| If all the sheep in the United States gave as good 


\returns in wool for the food consumed, as the best one 
hundred thousand now do, it would add at least sixty 
million pounds to the annual clip of this important 
staple. 

In one of his letters to Sir John Sinclair, General 
Washington says, in substance, that, at the time he 
entered the public service in the war of the Revolu- 
tion, his flock (about one thousand) clipped five pounds 
of wool per fleece. Seven years after, when he re- 
turned to his estate, his flock had so degenerated that 
it gave an average of only two and a half pounds per 
head, which was the common yield of Virginia sheep 
then as it is now. 
| Although the numerous importations of superior 
| sheep, cattle, horses and swine have greatly benefited 

the country, it must be admitted that much has been 

lost by suffering improved animais to deteriorate. Ev- 
ery wool grower should ponder well this fact. If two 
and a half pounds of wool will pay the whole cost of 
keeping a sheep a year, five pounds will pay one hun- 
\dred per cent. profit on that cost. Washington was 
|eminently a “ book farmer,” and was anxious to gain 
| knowledge from the educated agriculturists of Europe 
‘and of his own country. His overseer believed in 
keeping sheep as his father did, and was opposed to 
,all innovations in husbandry. 

There are now not far from six million horses and 
mules in the United States, and it is not too much to 
say that in a few generations these animals may be 
improved full $30 a head on an average. If so, then 
‘the gain by this increase of muscular power, and its 

| greater durability, will be one hundred and eighty mil- 
‘lion dollars. If we study critically the machinery for 
converting grass, roots and grain into beef and pork, 
the difference is found to be still more striking. Let 
the facts relating to this subject be spread before the 
| people, and great improvements will follow—Dr. Leg. 
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| Transprantinc StRawserRiES. —“ When is the 
| best time to transplant strawberries, after it has been 





omitted in the spring? ” 
As soon after the bearing season as practicable, 
| The earlier they are set out the better will be the crop 

| next year. 

AA | Many persons lose all the plants they remove at 
A midsummer, even after laborious watering, by not do- 
HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. ing the work right. As soon a3 the plants are taken 
— woe —— —_—_—————— | up the leaves should be all removed but the small cen- 
Dwarr Currant Trees.—Among the many theo- tral ones not yet half expanded ; the roots should be 
ries that have a taking air, this one of dwarf currant| immersed in mud, and the plants then set out ; the 
earth should be settled about them by pouring on wa- 
shrubs seems to be not the least popular ; and yet 4) ter, and then fine earth drawn around them to form a 











little experience will serve to demonstrate its futility.| mellow surface. A coating of fine manure, two inch- 
The forks of the branches are of that peculiar forma-| ¢8 thick, should then be placed about them, which will 
tion which will not enable them to support heavy bur-| keep the ground moist, and prevent baking if any sub- 


: ; _. | equent watering is needed, which will scarcely ever 
dens, and consequently they are continually splitting be the case. On suitable soil not one plant in twenty 


off. Besides, currents require a good degree of shade | will be lost.—Albany Cultivator. 

to b . fi be ad . . . . . 2 } = -~2ece —_ 

oe et ae aso srs juicy fruit ; such | Preservation of Preit. 
7 e s > > 7 ! 

IP cag RO Saag NS Rta aN bush-| H. Meigs, Esq., Secretary of the New York Far- 
es. | tried this experiment, satisfactorily, several years mers’ Club, recently read the following translation of 
ago, with white currants, which bear exposure better| a mode of preserving fruit, from the Revue Horticole, 
than the common red variety. The best way to get by be pth my ated oe P , 

: : nal | A novel but judicious mode of preserving grapes, is 
good EER, is to trim out the old decaying shoots | given by M. A. Du Breuil, Professor of Aboriculture 
every year, give the ground a good mulching under the and Horticulture. Cover the table in the fruit-room 
branches, and not let the cattle browse them off, as is| with fine moss. On this lay the bunches which have 
tuo often allowed, in the winter. |been carefully picked, cleaned of all bad berries; 

io oes es _ wipe the sound ones very carefully with a delicate piece 

. > y the moss three days, 

Buppinc.—August is the month in which the great- | of flannel. Leave the bunches on : yé; 
er part of budding is done in this part of the country. | each bunch separated from the others an inch or two. 


| Ai i a For want of moss, cotton will answer. This prevents 

ns, cherries and pears, that are several years old, | jy, grapes from being injured by the pressure of their 
or of moderate growth, are usually in condition for) veiat P } f ti th 
budding about the first of the month ; but in some| ty. ye eek, ether bbl me wear satel 
seasons these species of trees, when young and vigor- | + elgg ges Peel te th hoe 
ous, and the season favors a late growth, will answer | — bs o Se 5 wr oly Ms 
to bud the last of August, and even in the first week | pene hel tip: pr naadn yor 


‘ | § h. 
of September. Much depends on the weather, the soil, am ae ay tay heey: oroabagnd ye 9 Ree hye ob 


and various other ci y p |. ; iti 
_ ee circumstances that effect the growth. it on the hoop. This position causes every berry to 
eptember is a good time to bud peach- hang away from its neighbor 
es of one season’s growth. The operator must depend : on tei edad 7 
on his judgment as to the proper time, as it coulee wilh Py es a — sp Aree — ae — 
seasons and other conditions.—New England Farmer ee ee ee, Leer 
‘| ful of grapes may be hung over another; or we can 
. a /use square frames with slats across, far enough apart, 
A Suggestion in regard to Fruit Trees. ‘and hang the bunches on these slats. When they 
— | hav i ays, they will be free from 
Now that the locusts have gone below again, to re-| meen, A 9 ee tostae 
new their attacks upon the roots of amen may be| oe . = ee See er ee “if ye 
well to avail ourselves of what we have learned of. “> A yi the ; i rht d d A 
their habits, and prepare to doctor them in season.—_| 1 eager Do get Ps he 
The following remedy, from the Pennsylvania Farm | i i i 
Journal, may serve to protect fruit ia ornamental | ¢.>, ns ag ty aa bs wa ht of t's m . 
trees, alike from locust and other larve, which 8 fore igh ag eke rasan $k cmerdienoeibed-cohed tect 
ein teow The o : " b hy ner tga _swer for the fruit-room I have described—that is, about 
: ‘ xperiment can be easily tried: ‘fifteen feet long, twelve feet wide, and ten feet high. 
Larv# or tHe Locust ann Fruit Trees.—A| All other fruits may be preserved in this room as well 
gentleman who had several fruit trees in a declining) as grapes. The grapes intended for preservation must 
condition at the time of Miss Morris’ announcement | be gathered when fully ripe. 
of the discovery of the fact that the larve of the lo-| It is unnecessary to say that the fruit-room has double 


+ <2.ee > 





cust attach themselves permanently to the roots of| walls, thick roof, and that frost must not get inside of} 


trees, informs us that he waited upon that lady, be-| jt. 


lieving the sickly condition of his trees to proceed| M. Du Breuil’s method is well worthy of trial. Mr. | 
from these insects. A conversation with Miss M. sat-| Meigs truly remarks, in a note, that the Isabella and) 
isfied him of the correctness of his impression. In-| Catawba grapes might be had from Christmas to May-|7 


stead of digging around the roots and detaching the | day.—Hovey’s Magazine. 


larve, he, in the fall of the year, bored a half inch au-| I } 


ger hole in the body of each tree to the depth of two| One little “ garden patch” of ours has been profit 
or three inches, which he filled with the flour of sul-| able, very—this season. The bugs ate up the cucum- 
phur and plugged shut. The highly flourishing con-| bers, the chickens ate up the bugs, the neighbors’ cats| 
dition of his trees the following spring convinced him | ate the chickens—and we are now in search of some 
that he had effectually removed the cause of their | thing that will eat the cats. Can any of our agricul 

former unhealthiness.” ‘tural friends aid us!—Am. Union. 





\all bad ones. A moderate amount of chloride of lime, | 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM 


E Letters from the Editress. 


The Exhibition—A Walk through the Main Aisles con- 
tinued. 








Dear Reavers: A night’s rest has refreshed us, 
and now, if you will accompany me, we will complete 
our examination of the central avenue of the exhibi- 
tion palace—commencing again at the transept, and 
passing to the west. 

A graceful group of “ Venus and Cupid,” in whitest 
marble, occupying the centre, introduces us to the 
avenue, and is followed by the “Eagle Slayer” in 
bronze. A lofty “ Trophy” of the richest silks and 
satins by English female exhibitors, is decidedly prom- 
inent next, while India at the sides makes a gorgeous 
display of its contributions, occupying three spaces on 
the right and three on the left, with models of its ship- 
ping, with its carved wood work, its curious ornamen- 
tal articles and gilded decorations, its weapons of war- 
fare and its gorgeous elephant trappings, (the latter a 
recent present to Queen Victotia from one of the Ori- 
ental provinces,) with other articles of a similar kind. 
India presents one of the fullest exhibitions to be 
found in the building; displaying its noted silks and 
shawls, its cotton goods and cloth of gold beside the 
transept, and occupying also much space farther in the | 
interior. 

In this avenue it is followed on the right by Malta 
with its variety of vases, its good mosaics, and articles 
made of cork; next by Ceylon. with less showy arti- 
cles, ard by Jersey and Guernsey, with their fine pot- 
tery. Corresponding to these, upon the left, Canada 
makes a substantial as well as interesting show of its 
agricultural productions, among which wheat stands 
pre-eminent; of its geological and mineralogical spe- 
cimens, and its American Indian curiosities. A huge 
trophy of the various Canadian timbers, finely arran- 
ged,is prominent in the centre of the avenue, and 
finishes the exhibition from the dependancies of Great 
Britain, which have thus far occupied this half; and 
now Great Britain itself occupies the entire remain- 
der of the aisle. 

Two spaces at the right are devoted to the “ Fixe 
Arts,” and a fine show of casts, pictures, models of| 
buildings, &c., occupy this space, while in the centre 
are a model of an opera house, a model of Philadel-| 
phia, and various gothic ornaments. 

Paper, in every useful form, is exhibited in the next| 
two apartments, and a small and simple machine| 
standing prominently in the aisle, which cuts, folds, | 
pastes, affixes cement for sealing, then numbers and| 
packs letter envelopes, with only a single attendant to, 
furnish the paper, is attracting a concourse of people | 
to watch and admire it. 
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'tools and cutlery. 


| ers, stands in the centre of the aisle. 
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sibly to stand in dark and elegant, but unused parlors: 
but we will look more partieularly at this department 





another time, for doubtless many useful hints may be 


gleaned, at least from the plainer articles in the back 
ground. 

Hardware again occupies three spaces at the left, 
showing fire places and grates, ornamental iron work, 
But we have passed many fine ar- 
ticles along the centre. A large stone cross, an ele- 
gant piano showing little else than gilding and flow- 
ers in colored pearl, are first, and then a fine arched 
gateway of carved wood, is exhibited as a specimen 
of machine carving. Immense and gayly colored erys- 
tals of various chemical substances, make a fine show 
also. A tower clock and a heavy deep toned bell, fol- 
low; then we see a large case of cutlery, and a little 
beyond, a fine statue of Shakspeare. 

At the close of the hardware department is a lofty 
and beautiful rustic temple or arbor, apparently made 
of varnished wood lightly covered with a grape vine. 
The “ Eagle Slayer” stands just within, and with un- 
erring aim sends his arrow to the heart of the eagle 
at the top; but surprise is added to admiration, when 
we learn that the whole is cast in iron. An admira- 
ble marble group of “ The Arab Mourners,” is but lit- 
tle beyond. The wife and faithful horse mourn to- 
gether for the husband and master dead at their feet. 
This is considered one of the best groups of statuary 
in the avenue. 

We will next glance at the MINERAL MANUFACTURES 
occupying three spaces on the right. Pillars, nnonu- 
ments, vases and statuary of various beautiful and ap- 
propriate substances, are here found, and a table and 
other articles of fine stone mosaic are admirable. 

A stall of wigs and ornamental hair work follows; 
then one of rich and costly furs. A fine show case 
of ermine ‘and sable furs, of plumes and feather flow- 
A brilliant pris- 
matic lantern for a light house is next this in the cen- 
tre, and a large model of a gothic church, and several 
bridge models follow, while upon the left hand side, 
WOOLEN and worsTED articles are exhibited. Heavy 
woolen shawls, broad cloths, flannels and worsted 
dress goods here occupy four spaces. 

The next five are devoted to MIXED FABRIcs and 
SHAWLS. Here we find table spreads, window drape- 
ry, shawls and various materials for ladies’ dresses, 
prominent. The rich and beautiful Irish poplins at- 
tract many ladies to the spot, and a machine now 
weaving a gold embroidered poplin, is curious, and well 


| repays attention and study. 


The next three apartments are devoted to FLAX 
manufacture; and here the beautiful table spreads, 
linens and linen cambrics, for which Ireland is so de- 
servedly noted, are exhibited, the heavier articles of 
linen being fartherin the interior. The three remain- 
ing spaces on this side show specimens of printing 


| and dyeing calicos, muslins, woolens and various other 


Harpware is displayed upon the left hand in five} classes of goods. 


spaces. Locks of different constructions, fire gratings, | 


On the right, the furs are followed by leather, both 


beautiful brass candelabra, and many other articles| in rolls and manufactured into shoes, saddles, trunks, 


in brass and bronze, are here displayed; and in the| 


centre is an immense plate glass mirror, and a little| 


beyond a beautiful fountain. 


Specimens of FURNITURE now fill four spaces on} 
Very beauti-| 


one side and three upon the other. 
ful pianos, tables, sofas, side-boards, and large clear’ 


} mirrors, many of these articles highly ornamented | 
| with inlaid pearl, a beautiful rosewood cabinet belong- | 
ing to the Queen, rich with carving, gilding, inlaid | 
pearl and embroidery, some ornamental stucco work,) 
and many illustrations of the applicability of “ papier | 
mache ” for purposes of furniture, are here shown.—| 


Most of these articles are too rich and showy for com-| 
mon use, and seem destined for royalty alone, or pos-| 


&c. These fill four spaces, and leave six more, where 
cotton, in cloth, thread and needle work is exhibited. 
Near this end we find along the centre a beautiful 
fountain, another lantern for a light house, and a fine 
model of Liverpool, in wood. A magnificent mirror, 
the largest ever made, is across the end; by reflection, 
apparently doubling the long avenue, a cursory sur- 
vey of which we have just completed, and an im- 
mense organ at this end of the gallery above is dis- 
coursing rich music. 

But we will next glance hastily at the Refreshment 
Rooras, which are found at the side of each extremity 
of the building, and at one end of the transept. In 
each range of rooms we find one furnished with coun- 
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ters loaded with articles to tempt the appetite for food;| Posrscrier.—Finding no time to copy the above 
and where wine, beer and spirits are, we are happy to notes before we left for the Continent, I slipped them 
say, entirely excluded. ‘into my trunk, where they have been suffered to lie 
Opening from this room is another, abundantly sup- | until now; but “ better late than never.” 
plied with tables and seats, to be used asa dining | Since you last heard from us, we have sojourned for 
room; and a square court with trees scattered about,|a season among the gay Parisians, have visited the 
and a fountain in the centre, where seats and tables | most celebrated cities of Belgium, have traveled thto’ 
under cover of an awning, are benevolently provided | some of the most picturesque and at the same time 
for those who bring their dinners with them, as the | most densely populated and fertile portions of Flan. 
majority usually do. They are not however restricted | ders and Rhenish Prussia, have mingled with the so. 
to these courts, and near the dinner hour we find, ber earnest Germans at their metropolis, have visited 
groups seating themselves and unrolling their simple | and admired the finest portion of the far famed and 
repasts in every part of the building; indeed, there is | beautiful scenery of the Rhine, and have taken notes 
a truly republican freedom from restraint manifested | of what we saw and learned, for the amusement and 
here by all, and the wealthy and titled, prompted by instruction of our Cultivator readers. But the publi- 
the example of the Queen, mingle promiscously with | cation of these letters we have concluded to defer for 
the laboring poor. the present, judging that the “ Great Exhibition ” will 
If you will seat yourself for a short time at this | be the first object of attraction to you all, and next, 
corner of the gallery, where your eye can take in a|the “ World’s Peace Congress,” which is now close 
view of the whole nave, transept and main galleries, | at hand. 
you can at your leisure dissect and study the living | For the present, adieu, 
mass before you, which is certainly the most interest-| London, July 17, 1851. 
ing portion of the exhibition. 69,000 visited the ex- SOS ene 
hibition yesterday, and there must be nearly the same | [Written for the Cultivator, 


J. C. B. 


number here to-day, yet they are so equally distribu- | 
ted through the different portions of the building, as | 
to occasion little inconvenience in any part. | 

To-day a number of bands of working people from | 
the country and from manufacturing cities, are gath- | 
ered here, some defraying the expenses of the trip 
themselves, and some having theirs borne by their 
employers or some benevolent person in the parish. | 
Their education generally is very, very limited—they | 
know scarcely the names of the countries here repre- | 
sented, and have in reality spent so little thought 
upon any thing not immediately connected with their | 
families or their daily labor, that they are poorly pre- 
pared to appreciate the merits of the exhibition; and | 
most of them have but one, or possibly two days to | 
spend here, and are anxious to see the whole, hence | 
they pass quickly and eagerly from one object to an- | 
other, and it is sad to think how small is the benefit | 
they receive when contrasted with that of the men of | 
education and of leisure, who repeat their visits daily | 
and weekly, critically examining all the prominent} 
objects of interest. 

Yet none can visit this wonderful exponent of uni- | 
versal Art and Industry, without having their views 
enlarged, their prejudices against other countries more 
or less removed, and their feelings of kindliness and 
brotherhood strengthened—and we will rejoice that 
once, at least, such influences have been thrown about 
those who seldom enjoy the luxury of a holiday, and 
who have here amid their pleasures, learned useful | 
lessons that they never can forget. 

Yesterday we were pleased to see 900 children from | 
the city charity schools present. It was a pretty | 
sight to see the long procession winding through va- 
rious portions of the building under the conduct of 
their teachers, all dressed neatly in uniform, and every | 
eye dilated to the utmost to take in all the sights and 
sounds of grandeur and of beauty surrounding them, 
to be the subject of their dreams and childish wonder 
for many long days. 

But here are passing a group of Canadian half- 
breed Indians, themselves as great curiosities to the 
English as any of the rare articles surrounding them. 
A strange scene this, for them, and for the Chinese 
yonder who have come to see the wonder, with sha- 
ven heads, except the crown whence hang their long 
braids of glossy hair, and clad in their loose native 
dresses, so singular, yet so graceful. A world in min- 
iature is before us, and we do well to study it; but 
my letter is exceeding all reasonable limits, and I 





must close. As ever, yours, 5c. B 


A Home Picture. 
BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 
Ben Fisher had finished his hard day’s work, 
And he sat at his cottage door ; 
His good wife, Kate, sat by his side, 
And the moon-light danced on the floor ;— 
The moon-light danced on the cottage floor, 
Her beams were as clear and bright 
As when he and Kate, twelve years before, 
Talk’d love in her mellow light. 


Ben Fisher had never a pipe of clay, 
And never a dram drank he ; 

So he loved at home with his wife to stay, 
And they chatted right merrily : 

Right merrily chatted they on, the while 

er babe slept on her breast ; 

While a chubby rogue, with rosy smile, 

On his father’s knee found rest. 


Ben told her how fast his potatoes grew, 
And the corn in the lower field ; 

And the wheat on the hill was grown to seed, 
And promised a glorious yield :— 

A glorious yield in the harvest time, 
And his orchard was doing fair ; 

His sheep and his stock were in their prime, 
His farm all in good repair. 


Kate said that her garden looked beautiful, 
Her fowls and her calves were fat ; 
That the butter that Tommy that morning churned, 
Would buy him a Sunday hat ; 
That Jenny for Pa a new shirt had made, 
And "twas done too by the rule ; 
That Neddy the garden could nicely spade, 
And Ann was ahead at school. 


Ben slowly passed his toil worn hand 
Thro’ his locks of greyish brown — 

“T tell you, Kate, what I think,” said he, 
“We're the happiest folks in town.” 

“T know,” said Kate, “ that we all work hard — 
Work and health go together, I’ve found ; 

For there’s Mrs. Bell does not work at all, 
And she’s sick the whole year round. 


“ They’re worth their thousands, so people say, 
But [ ne’er saw them happy yet ; 

'T would not be me that would take their gold, 
And live in a constant fret. 

My humble home has a light within, 
Mrs. Bell’s gold could not buy, 

Six healthy children, a merry heart, 
And a husband’s love lit eye.” 


I fancied a tear was in Ben’s eye — 
The moon shone brighter and clearer 
I could not tell why the man should ery, 
But he hitched up to Kate still nearer ; 
He lean’d his head on her shoulder there, 
And took her hand in his,— 
1 guess—(tho’ | look’d at the moon just then,) 
That he left on her lips a kiss. 
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Letter from *“ Chamomile.” 


Woman’s Energy and Success. 


My Dear Covstns: I don’t know what Mr. B. would 
say about my talking to you the things I do through 
the Cultivator. He might think that was not the 
place to have our chit chat upon what we can do, and 
what we ought to do. He might be puzzled to learn 
the bearing of these things upon the cultivation of 
Ohio, and moreover might think his paper was not 
meant to be an organ for sounding the “ good time 
coming” to woman. But he and dear Mrs. B. are 
both away at the Fair now, and I have a trust that 
Col. H. won’t shut me out, but will permit me to step 
in and have a hurried chat with you occasionally, when 
they can’t know anything about it. So I make haste 
to improve the opportunity. 

I fear, dear cousins, that you shrink from stepping 
out of the beaten track—that you dread the crashing 
that may startle you when you shall fracture the lit- 
tle thin glass sphere to which you have hitherto been 
confined—that apprehension of what the world may 
say, of making yourselves unpopular, has an influence 
in preventing you from emancipating yourselves from 
want—from an aimless life. I know that you do feel 
the need of being thus emancipated. Hundreds of 
you—you have told me so. Some of you have told the 
story of your wants in words and tears—have given 
utterance to the cravings of a soul surging and heav- 
ing with latent life, like a smothered volcano, and in 
a wail of perfect agony, for means of venting that 
life—of giving outbirth to it in the expression which 
only heroic deeds can be. Others have told the tale 
by the bursting out of that smothered fire in an earth- 
quake, destroying even the beauty and harmony, and 
womanly loveliness of the nature. Others have ut- 
tered it by rushing prematurely into ill-assorted mar- 
riage,as the only exodus from their lifeless life. Whilst 
others have most piteously vented the sad wail in pry- 
ing into their neighbor’s affairs, in neighborhood gos- 
sip. Still another class have told the sad story in de- 
vouring with morbid appetite the intoxicating food 
which comes to you from the press of light literature. 
Some have hinted it in passion for dress, whilst all have 
whispered it in the love of praise which by common 
consent forms so ruling a trait in the female charac- 
ter. 

Now, dear cousins, I do not know that you are, any 
considerable number of you, aware of the secret-you 
have been telling me. I think you are not; but I 
know it. I have not been mistaken in my reading. 
Would you know how I learned to read this tragic 
soul-music which yourselves had perchance never de- 
ciphered! With Aunt Fanny T may say, “If you 
won’t divulge the secret, I'll tell you”"—I find the hey 
ta my own heart— 

“Satan finds some mischief still 

For idle hands to do” | 

The mind which is not centered upon some high, | 
grand, and practicable object, must run to waste. Its 
time must be frittered away, and its energies lost.— 
The wide scope of enterprize by which man develops) 
his powers, we have not regarded as open tous. We 
need not engage in all of the pursuits he follows—by 
no means. Yet pursuits we must have—pursuits in 
early life, besides the pursuit of husbands. Let us not 
reproach each other for our weakness—let us not criti-| 
cise each other in our awkward attempts to find ex-' 
pression to our hitherto smothered life—and let us not 
deny the fact when we are told that we are not fulfil- 
ling our destiny, while thus undeveloped and thus de- 
pendent. Even those who do deny it most stoutly—, 
who do assure us most earnestly that they are all that 
they wish to be—that gallants and ostrich plumes and | 


kid gloves, are all they want, give the lie unconscious- 
ly to their words in a thousand ways. We have been 
unfortunate—no one is to blame in particular for it, 
that we can tell—men are not, women are not. We 
have all been remiss—we have all been enslaved to 
false ideas, to ideas that idleness and uselessness are 
graceful and elegant and refined in woman—that du- 
ty, work, is drudgery. Neither men nor women have 
realized the duty of employing the powers which God 
has given them. This, the first requisite to true mo- 
rality, a duty which to live implies, is more forgotten 
by woman than any other. To feel this aright, is the 
one thing needful for her redemption. But “ there is 
a good time coming.” Of this it was my purpose to 
speak—I want to bid you cheer in every noble effort— 
I want to assure you that while the world has its own 
prejudices—as big folks will have—it possesses also a 
great heart, and it will appreciate your courage. Fear 
not, but try it, and you will not repent. The world is 
very gallant at the present time, and it behoves us to 
take advantage of this state of its feeling. It re- 
ceives female adventurers with far more enthusiasm 
than it does those of the “sterner sex.” Elizabeth 
Blackwell, the pioneer to female study of medicine, 
has received more respect and attention in this coun- 
try and in Europe, than all of our male physicians to- 
gether, I think I may say. Where is the man who 
with equal powers, could have won in the same length 
of time, the reputation that blesses our dear Aunt 
Fanny, and also our bright Grace Greenwood! So 
with the whole catalogue of our female writers. Even 
Mrs. Swisshelm could not wield the power she now 
does, were she a man, we think. And Jenny Lind— 
could a man even with her wondrous powers, have set 
the world so on fire! Be not troubled that you pos- 
sess not the genius of these. The world reveres cour- 
age, more’ highly even than genius. It will receive 
you well. I almost feel bound here to pay tribute to 
the goodness and justice which I have received at its 
hand. I could have asked nomore. Without genius, 
learning, talent, experience or patronage, I have gone 
out as my chosen work led me, an ignorant girl, and 
this world we so much dread has given me sympathy, 
cheer, and a high order of appreciation, for which I 
must ever be most grateful. Forgive this seeming 
egotism. I only desired to encourage you to do what 
your hand may find to do, fearless of reproach, which 
rather exists in your own imagination, than will be 
found elsewhere. You may find a hard crust to break 
in your immediate surroundings, in the solicitude of 
home friends and in the jealous criticisms of school- 
mates, who would not have you step beyond the 
bounds they have fixed for themselves. But make a 
desperate effort—break through these, and the victory 
is won, and you have the warmest prayers of your 
cousin for your success. Excuse her, that, tired of 
being a bitter herb, she now gives you her real name. 
Saran Coates. 
St. Anthony, Min. Ter., Aug. 1851. 

[We are glad to see Miss Coates doff her incog., and allow us to 
introduce her to our readers in the filting prestige of her own honor- 
ed name.—Ep } 

22=ece* = 
Good breeding is a guard upon the tongue: the mis- 
fortune is, that we put it on and off with our fine 
clothes and visiting faces, and do not wear it where 
it is most wanted—at home!—Student. 
CE ORE aE 
Prarn Ometet.—Break three eggs into a bowl and 
beat them until they are of one color, add pepper and 
salt, and spread the egg very thin in a hot, buttered pan 
over the fire ; as soon as the egg begins to set, roll it 
up carefully, by putting a broad-bladed knife under one 
edge, and turning over and over until it is all folded ; 
serve it hot. 
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THE MARKETS. 
Onto Cuttivator Orrice, Aug 15, 1851. 

The Columbus public markets are largely attended at this 
time, and well supplied with vegetables, which generally com- 
mand a high price. Potatoes are coming down. Fruit scarce 
and high. 

For the gleanings below, we are indebted to the enterprising 
editors of the “ Capital City Fact.” 
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CINCINNATI, August 11 —Flour and grain—Good brands | 
were saleable at ¢3,2Ua3,25, but five cents more were asked, | 


and extra brands were held at ¢3,40 Received during the last 
48 hours, 532 bbls.; na same time, 1856 do In grain we 
notice sales of 140 bushels new oats at 2lc 


, and 120 do old do | 


at 24c.; Provisions—The only sale heard of to-day were 200, 


bbls mess pork at ¢14, and 800 sugar cured hams, country, at 
9 3-4c loose ; (Cheese—the demand is good at full rates; sales 
of 270 boxes in lots. at bic; Groceries—the market was inac- 
tive to-day, with but few transactions ; sales of 19 hhds fair and 
good fair sugar at 6a6 1-4c.; Butter—sales of 10 firkins and 4 
Ibs good to prime at 10al0ic 


NEW YORK, August 11.—Flour—sales domestic reach 
1200 bbls. at ¢3.94a4, for State. ¢3,87a4 for Michigan and Indi- 
ana, ¢4,06a4,18 for pure Genesee ; Rye flour quiet—sales small 
lots at 3,37; Corn meal steady—sales 250 bbls. Jersey at ¢2,- 
94a3 ; Grain—good supply of wheat, and prices still favor the 
buyer; more new offering—sales 4500 bush. new red Southern 
at 85a7c ; 7300 bush. white \iichigan at ¢1,00; Corn—demand 
good for filling contracts; little doing for the east—sales 40,000 
bush at 46256 for unsound ; 60c tor sound western mixed, and 
lots reported, still we give 58e for sound yellow; Pork easier 
—<demand limited, and tendeney in favor of buyer—sales 200 
bbls. at 614,50a14,62 for mess, and $12,87 for prime—old is 
neglected ; Beef in fair demand, and steady—sales 200 bbls at 
8,75al! for mess, and 5a6 tor prime; Lard firm and quiet—sales 
140 bbis at 9a9,25; Butter and cheese steady—market better 


CLEVELAND, August 12.—Canal receipts. —Wheat—l4,- 
968 ; Corn—5,597 do; Flour—1,795 bbls.; Wool—19,198 Ibs.; 
(Coal—20,400 bush ; Market.—Sales 500 bbls. mixed brands at 
3.50, 400 do at 3,25, 100 do city mills, at 3,37 1-2c.; Wheat— 
6400 bush. at 67c.; Corn—2000 bush. at 41c.; Fish—12 bble sis- 
cowits at 8.50, 12 hf 4,50. 


BUFFALO, August 11 —Flour dull, with a very limited in- 
quiry—sales of 1500 bbls. at 3,21a3,31 for cemmon to mixed 
Michigan and northern Ohio, and 3,37a3,44 for straight to 
choice Michigan and Southern Ohio. The Arctic’s news has 
had no effect onthe market; Grain—Tnere is more inquiry for 
wheat, but at lower prices. Sales 500 bush. Milan at 75c.; 
6000 bush. common Ohio at 72c.; Corn is much wanted at 44a 
45c for sound, which is scarce ; sales of 7000 bu. at 44c. afloat 
and 45c. from store ; Oats not quite so firm—sales 1000 bush- 
els at 33c. 





M H. MANSFIELD, Ashland, Ohio, patentee and manufacturer of 
. MANSFIELD'S PATENT SELF-FEEDING CLOVER SEED, HULLING 
AND CLEANING MACHINE. 
els per hour. 

This machive was awarded the first premium, diploma end silver 
medal, by the Ohiv Stute Boerd of Agriculture, 185u. 

Aug. 15, 1851 


FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES FOR SALE. 
- PEACH of one and two years growth, trom the bud ; 
d( ),{ WC 40,000 Apple ; 5,000 Cherries: 5.000 Dwart Pears—each 
containing all the most esteemed varieties, and of large size. Also, 
Quinces, Pluma, Nectarines, Aprico s, Almonds, Grapes, Raspberries, 
Gooseberries, Currants, Strawberries, &c., &c. 

50 00U Silver and A h Ly aved Maple seedlings of one year's growth: 


50,000 Apple seedlings. ‘Ihey will be sold in large or small quanti. 
ties, and on the most reasonable terms. 


4 { 
Persona residing at the South and West, should send their orders 


early, so that the trees could be torwarded by the last of October or 

firsts November, Catalogues, with prices annexed, will be sent to 

all applicants ISAAC PULLEN, 
flightstown, Mercer county, N J., Aug. 1, 1851. 


PLOWS AND STEEL MOULD BOARDS. 
a: FE SUBSCRIBERS would inform those purchasing or using 
plows, that they are now manufacturing at their old stand on Sev- 
enth st.. first shop west of Main street, Cincinnati, their very Superi- 
or Steel Mould Plows, whi h are highly celebrated for lightness «f 
draft, and scouring in all kind’ of soil. They heve also on hand, 
for sa'e, Steel Mould Boards, made trom the best of steel the market 
can produce, which they offer to the trade at as low prices as any in 
the city. Having made importent alterations in their patents, those 
wishing our make of Mou!d Hoards of the latest improvements, will 
find it to their advancage to call a! the shop, 'o make their selections. 
GAKRETT & COTTMAN, 
7th street, first door west 01 Main, Cincinnati, 
August 1. 


Hulls acd cleans trom three tu five bush- | 


| ** PITTS’ SEPARATOR,” AND DOUBLE PINION 
HORSE POWER. 
ins 


| HE above cut is a representation of the celebrated * Pitts’ Sepa 

| rator,’ as manutactured by the sub criber at his * Agricultural 

| Machine shop,” Springfield, Clark county, Ohio. It is the same ma- 
chine that has stood, and now stands unrivalled, by aggymachine tor 
threshing and cleaning grain, in existence. It has always received 

| the first premium when exhibited at State and coupty Agricultural 
Fairs, It will thresh and clean from 300 to 500 bushels ot wheat, or 
600 to 1000 bushels of oats per day; frequently threshing over 100 
buehels ot wheat per hour. 

Taleo manutacture “ Pitts’ Improved Double Pinion Horse Power,” 
a for strength, ease, durability and cheapness of repair, is not sur 
pass'd. 

N.B. My Separators and Horse Powers are all warranted to bea 
better article than cen be purchased at any other shop, and if they do 
not prove, on trial, to be eo, | will take them off the hands of the pu» 
chaser at the price he may pay me for them 

Springfield June 1, 1851. 


JOHN A. PITTS, 

A BOOK FOR EVERY AMERICAN! 
NEW AND IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATED 

AGRICULTURAL WORK. 


THE American Farmer's New and Univereal HAND BOOK: or an 
improved and complete Guide to the treatment of soils: the op} 
j erations of productive field husbandry; kitchen gardening; dairy 
| practice; fruit growing ; management and diseases of animals, fowls 
and bees: culture of tlowera, ornamental trees, &c.; construction of 
farm buildings; grafting, budding, pruning, training ; the great dis- 
eases of trees and plants; insecte injurious to animals, fruit trees, 
grain, ete, The whole embodying a plain, practical aud comprehen- 
sive detail of avricultura!l economy, in all its departments through 
out the United States, Illustrated by upwerds of 300 Splendidly 
|axecuted Engravings. By an association of practical Agriculturists, 
| This work is sold exclusively by Agents, and not to be found in 
book stores Published by Livermore & Co., New York; Edward 
Livermore, 181 Main street, Worcester, Maes.; Z. Baker, Akron, O. 
WANTED.—Active young men who wil! engage in the sale ot this 
book in every county in Ohio. Itis sold to euch ata liberal discount 
| Address, post paid, Z. BAKER, Akron 
AGRICULTURAL FAIR PRIZES.—This book is just the thing 
for this purpose, and committees can have it at very low prices for 
this purpose, when taken in quantities. Address, post paid, 
Z. BAKER, Akron. 
The subscriber has made his establishment a complete depot of 
Books on general agriculture and domestic economy. Please exam- 
ine. Z. BAKER. 
Akron, June, 1851. 
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WHEELER'S HORSE POWERS---THRESHERS AND 
SEPARATORS. 
\ E are agents for the sale of Wheeler’s Horse Powers—Thres 
ers and Separators. We keep a etock of them constantly 00 
hand. They are without doubt, the best Horse Powers yet brought 
before the public- GIRTY & ELLIOTT, 
June 15. Forest City Ag. Warehouse, Merwin St , Cleveland. 
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CROASDALE’S PATENT SEED DRILL AND 
BROAD-CAST SOWER. 
ee machine, of which a tull description was advertised in the 
last Ohio Cultivator, may be examined or purchased at the For- 
est City Agricultural Warehouse, Cleveland, Ohio. 
June 15. GIRTY & ELLIOTT 


| NEW YORK & BUFFALO COMMISSION HOUSE 


T HE undersighed ofter their services to the Farmers and Produce 

Merchants 6f Obio, to effect eales on Commission, of Butter, 
| Cheese, Wool, ahd other products designed tor Eastern Markets. 
| Liberal advances will be made on consignments. 

(Mr. Philo Buckingham will give his tar attention to the sale 
lof Wool.) Buckinghams & Culloh New York. ‘ 
| A. Buckrnenam, B. H. Buckincuam, P. Buckincuam, and J. W. 
; McCuLton. 

! Buckinghams & Guthrie, Buffalo. 

A. Ruck ncuam, B. H. BuckincHam, Puro Buckinauam, and 5. 

8S. Gururt. 

March 15, 1851 





